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DEVOTED TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY, SOUND MI! RALS, LITERATURE AND NEWS 
so Seacrest bic lschoa ‘i ; “LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOY. p ae - ‘ 
J}HANDLER ROBBINS, EDITOR. ‘ BOSTON, SATURDAY; FEBRUARY 2. 1839. * ... NO. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
STANZAS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MU- 


SIC. No. 7. 
Tune, Watchman, or Silver Street. 


A Paraphrase of Matth. v. 8. 
Sin will obscure the eye 
Of reason, sense, and taste ; 
Much more the hope of bliss on high 
Is quenched by joys unchaste. 


Deep in the soul imbued, 
The stains of sin remain, 

And shadowed forth in life, are viewed 
By mortal eye, with pain. 


How shall they dare appear 
Belore those searching eyes, 

Which Gill the heavens with hoty fear, 
And see through all disguise ? 


Blessed are the pure in heart, 
From sin and folly free ; 

In earthly good though small their part, 
The hand of God they see. 


Still in a brighter sphere, 
With God they hope to dwell, 

In joys above conception here ; 
In joys no words can tell. 


S.W. 











No. 8. 
Tune, Devizes. 
4 Paraphrase of Matth. v. 9. 
Happy the man by wisdom taught 
The art of self-control ! 


Who can command his every thought! 
Each spring that moves the soul! 


Happy still more with gifts endowed 
To quench surrounding fires! 

Prompt to appease the spirit proud, 
When wrath or sell inspires : 


Wise to persuade the meeker mind 
To bear with patience long ; 

Still to contention disinclined, 
However great the wrong. 


Harmony, peace, and love he breathes, 
Where’er he lives, or moves ; 

Many a bond of friendship wreathes ; 
To all a brother proves. 


Ele shall be called a child of God, 
The God of peace and love, 
While in the path that Jesus trod, 


He ’s bound to worlds above. S.W. 


LETTERS FROM THEBES. 


Tueses, Upper Egypt, 1838. 
The Temple of Luror and Karnak. 

I have just returned from a moonlight excur- 

sion to the ruins of the Temple at Luxor, or, as 
it is more generally written, Luxor. We ar- 
rived before the lofty obelisk in front of the 
Propylon of the Temple, just as the moon, 
nearly at the full, was risen about a third of her | 
course towards the mid-heavens, and the light 
shed upor the ruins before us was peculiarly in 
keeping with the aspect of the scene, and sug- 
gestive of just such thoughts and feelings as 
one wishes to pervade the mind in the presence 
of great things faliing to decay. The accom- 
paniments of the scene were not of a kindred | 
impression, Mahommedan dogs barking furious- 
ly around us, and the dirty brick hovels of the 
modern village offending the sight. We passed | 
through the grand gateway of the temple, buried | 
about two thirds its height in rubbish trodden 
into dust, and found ourselves in the narrow, 
crooked lane of an Egyptian village, through 
which we wandered on til] a turn ortwo brought 
us in front of the stupendous ranges of columns 
which constitute the most remarkable portions | 
of the temple remaining after the gateway. | 
While we were gazing upon them in the light | 
of the moon falling amidst their deep shadows, | 
the sonorous voice of the muezzin from the top| 
of a minaret hard by was chanting the evening | 
cali to prayer, and as we passed the mosque, on | 
our return through the Propylon, the lights | 
were glancing within it, and the worshippers of | 
the False Prophet were busily repeating their | 
devotions. Just think of the contrast, the) 
points of time brought together in the scene, | 
the distant ccnturies, nay thousands of years, 
the different idolatries, those of the world’s | 
primeval wickedness ages before the revelation 
ofa Saviour, and that of almost half the world’s 
millions, more than eighteen hundred years | 
since that Saviour died; the extremes, too, of | 
human grandeur and debasement illustrated, so 
strongly, and as it were, in spite of all external 
difference, here meeting in the one dark fact of | 
idolatrous blindness and superstition, and above 
all, the realization of the truth of prophecy, in 
all this wonderful region brought so forcibly to 
the mind! It is indeed an instructive, melan- 
choly, solemn, and almost awful spectacle, 
which the o:nnipotence and veracity of God, 
after the lapse of so many ages, here offer to the 
world, Let infidelity be dumb, and fear before 
it, 

Wandering amidst the ruins of ancient 
Tarses, and gazing upon these prodigious re- 
mains, these intelligent colossal fragments, you 
seem to be viewing the glory of God's word, 
as through a vast material perspective. Here 
is a mighty avenue of past ages, and the light 
which comes through it is something sacred and 
divine; the truths of God’s threatenings, and 
the insignificance and transitory nature of man’s 
greatness surround the mind like an atmosphere. 














The ruins at Karnak wou!d have beena far 
more interesting, picturesque and solemn spec- 
tacle by moonlight, for there-your meditations 
are interrupted by no intrusive forms of mod- 
ern habitations amidst the ancient remains ; and 
the vastness of their extent, with the gigantic 


to form a scene unequalled, perhaps, by any 
similar spectacle in the world. 

One of the most imposing features in the 
Egyptian temples at Thebes is the grandeur of 
their entrances, An apte-diluvian race of gi- 
ants might have built them, when men began 
to call upon the name of the Lord; nor is there 
any specimen of earthly architecture before 
which a choir of worshippers might stand and 
chant the sublime songs of David with more ap- 
propriate effect. ‘Lift up your heads, oh ye 
gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of glory may come in!’ In front 
of the main body of their temples, the Egyp- 
tian architects erected a long pyramidal wall of 
massive masonry, divided by a wide and tower- 
ing gate-way through the centre, into two lofty 
pyramidal towers. Between this grand oblong 
pyramidal structure and the entrance to the 
body of the temple, was an open area of one or 
two hundred fect in breadth, traversed along the 
centre by a row of sphinxes on either side, 
through which they advanced to a grand gate- 
way corresponding with the first, succeeded by 
several others, from hall to hall, in a straight 
line through the centre of the temple. Some- | 
times at a wide distance from the great pyra- 
midal wall in front of it, a solitary majestic gate- 
way, like a triumphal arch, was erected, so that 
to advance into the sanctuary of the structure 
was to march through a long succession of por- 
tals in magnificent perspective, producing per- 
haps a grander impression upon the mind ahee | 
the noblest portions of the temple could other. | 
wise have produced, and yet an impression | 
which is well sustained by the gigantic propor- ! 
tions of the interior. 

In front of the Propylon of the Teinple at. 
Luxor there stood two lofty obelisks, covered | 
with hieroglyphies, one on each side of the} 
gateway. Only one remains at present, the} 
other having been conveyed by the French to) 
Paris and set up in the garden of the Tuileries. | 
Next after the ob¢lisks came two stupendous | 
granite statues, in a sitting posture, which still | 
are visible, though buried half way of their | 
height in sand and rubbish. From the summit | 
of the Propylon you can command a view of the | 
whole original extent of the temple, with its re- 
mains amidst the building of the modern village, | 
although its plan can with difficulty be discov | 
ered, it is so covered and surrounded with crude | 
brick-walls and heaps of sind. The Propylon 
itself and a colonnade of gigantic columns be- 
yond, are the only portions which convey to the | 
mind an impression of what must have been the | 
grandeur of the edifices; and between these | 
portions the houses and Janes of the village in- | 
tervene. ‘They are much better built than in 
most of the Egyptian towns we have passed | 
through, many of them in a pyramidal tower-| 
like form, as if in unconscious imitation of the | 
ruins which they surround and encumber, sur- 





mounted with dove. coteapointed wih iilewhie Nile, —- aks. f a+ 
balls of the top of them. ithin the enclo- | Theban mountains, and a temple at their base, 


sure of the temple is the mosque of the inhabdi- | 
tants, and at the base of the wall where we! 
ascended tothe top of the gateway, we passed a} 
Mahommedan school containing about a dozen | 
urchins seated in the sand, with tin slates, and 

pens made of reed for reading and writing; they 

were shouting out their Jessons to two teachers, | 
one of whom seemed entirely blind. Hard) 
by was the door of tie mosque, through which 
we were gazing, when a ragged old man pulled | 
off his slippers and invited us to enter, pointing | 
to the sanctum sanctorum at the farther end, as 

if it contained wonders. There being no other | 
persons there, we boldly crossed the hall, and | 
found a little chamber containing a patch- | 
ed canopy like an arch, some old chests of reed | 
that looked like bird-cages, seyeral antique 
looking boats suspended by strings, with bits of | 
yellow cloth or shreds of bark dangling around | 
them. We could not tell the meaning of any} 
thing we saw, but were astonished at finding | 
ourselves without disturbance quite in the centre | 
of a Mohammedan mosque, 

The Temple at Luxor consisted of portions 
which were erected under the reigns of Amu-| 
noph 3d and Remeses 2d, dating 1,430 to 1,355, 
years before Christ. The walls are entirely | 
gone, but the gigantic colonnade which you 
enter at a distance of nearly 200 feet from the | 
Propylon, and portico of 32 columns, separated | 
from the furmer by another area of 155 feet by | 
167 testify the extent and grandeur of the) 
original fabric. The whole is close upon the | 
borders of the river, where are to be seen the. 
remains of a stone quay oj the era of the Ptole- | 
mics. } 

Luxor and Karnak are on the eastern side of | 
the Nile, and must have formed the grandest | 
of the sacred portions of the ancient Thebes. | 
From Luxor to Karnak the distance is nearly 
two miles in a north-casterly ‘direction, and the | 
whole ofthis long space was originally travers- 
ed by a deomos or course of sphinxes lining | 
each side of the long avenue between the two) 
temples, connected thus with each other for the | 
purpose of increasing the majesty of their idola- | 
trous processions, At present you ride upon | 
donkeys over a wide uneven plain of coarse,| 
hard, spiky grass, called by. the Arabs, halleh, | 
and the only portion of the sacred line of| 
sphinxes now visible is near the remains of| 
Karnak, just as you approach towards the ma- 

jestic exterior south-western gate-way. This 
gateway, which was crected by Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, though of a date much lower than that 
of the grand fabrics to which it leads, seemed | 
to me the most magnificent of all the Pylons 
and Propylons I have seen in Thebes. Stand- 
ing as asolitary portal, nearty 200 feet in ad- 
vance of the pyramidal towers, to the central 
gateway of which it leads, the impression of 
its height and the imposing majesty of its ap- 
pearance are greatly increased, It reminded 
me of the great Gate of Justice in the Towers 
of the Alhambra Palaces at Grenada, 

Entering the. stupendous pyramidal Propylon 
behind the gateway, we find ourselves in the 
midst of a temple erected about 810 years. be- 
fore Christ, by Remeses 4th. It forms the 
south-western corner of the great square of 
ruins, scattered in huge fragments of walls, col- 


; 
} 


“square in a breadth of three hundred and thirty | 


extent of nearly two miles in circuit, Of these 
vast masses of sacred buildings, the oldest ran 
back to an antiquity superior by a hundred years 
to that of any other edifice in Thebes, even to 
the date of an Egyptian monarch contemporary 
with the patriarch Joseph, so that the period of 
time embraced in the view of the ruins before 
you comprehends the silent record of more than 
three thousand six hundred years! What a 
prodigious antiquity ! in comparison, especially, 
with every thing to which the inhabitant of the 
New, the Western world, has been accustom- 
ed! Climbing to the top of the Propylon, we 
spread our books and maps before us, and looked 
abroad over the field of these stupendous ruins, 
It is surely a field of investigation and reflec. 
tion of surpassing interest, and deeply did I re- 
gret the want of time to pass and repass it at 
my leisure, indulging in that train of medita- 
tions, which, on many: accounts, it is so emi- 
nently fitted to inspire. 

The various propyla or prepylea among the 
remains at Karnak excite particular notice and 
admiration. Coming from Luxor, and enter- 
ing the sacred enclosures through the path 
which of old was traversed with the idolatrous 
processions between the temples, you encoun- 
ter at Karnak no less than four successive pyr- 
amidal gateways, rising in stupendous propor- | 
tions, with vast open areas interyening between | 
them. When I speak of them simply as gote- | 
ways, it conveys to your mind a very inade- | 
quate idea of the nature of these structures ; 
but if | should tell you to imagine the whole 
front of the Astor Hotel in New York, with 
neatly the who'e breadth of the buildings as | 
solid wall, raised to a still greater height, with | 
the sides inclining upward in pyramidal incli. | 
nation, and pierced through the centre with a! 
rectangular entrance of such great dimensions | 
as would make the whole pile, if set by itself) 
at the head of the park, appear as the frame 
of one prodigious gateway, you would perhaps | 
from aconception nearer to the truth, Place | 
colossal statues in front, on each side the en- | 
trance, and then conceive four of these massive | 
piles with towers and cornices, statues and | 
sculptures, following each other at distant in | 
tervals, as the mere portals to introduce you to | 
the temple! These structures were not indeed | 
all erected et once; but were the gifts of suc- | 
cessive monarchs to increase the grandeur of | 
the great idolatrous edifice they were intended | 
toadorn. The whole circuit of the great square 
of rains and remains, of which these pyramidal 
propyla form a conspicious object to the south, 
east, extends nearly two miles, and the grand 
temple extends the whole northern side of this | 








feet, The entrances from Luxor, therefore, with | 
al] their gigantic grandeur, are only towards 
the side of the great temple ; the principal en- 
trance is on the north-west looking towards the 


on the other side the river; the temples on 
both sides jiaving been connected in a sort of 
religious circuit, in which once a year the grand 
sacred procession in honorof the gods is said 
to have passed from Luxor to Karnak, and 
from Karnak across the river to temples on the | 
oher side. 

An avenue of Criosphinxes, or dog-headed | 
sphinxes, of which there are a few still re- | 
maining, leads from the north-west up to the; 
Propylon onthat side, which is a pyramidal | 
wall of great height and thickness, with the | 
usual towers rising majestically on each side | 
the gateway. On the south side there remains | 
engraven in the stone by the French, during | 
the invasion of Egypt, the following list of the 
longitude and latitude of the various temples | 
inthe country, TI copy it as a matter both of} 
curiosity and information. 





REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. 


Au. VILL. 
Gcographie des Monumens. | 
Temples. Latitude. Long. Bor. | 
deg min.sec. deg.min.sec. | 
Dendera, 30 21 0 2610 0 | 
Carnac 30 20 4 25 94 15 
abe 
Bbabes, Biter 301916 25 42 55 
Esnch, 30 14 10 25 19 39 
Edjon, 30 33 4 25 0 0 | 
Ombos, 80 38 39 2428 0 | 
Syene, 30 34 19 248 6 | 
Isle Bryle, 808346 24 345 | 


Entering within this gateway, you find a) 
great area of 275 feet by 320, forming a single | 
apartment of the temple, in which you might, 
almost set the whole of St. Paul’s Cathedral | 
Church in London. Climbing up the piles of | 
the broken propylon, towards the summit of | 
the tower, youreye commands the grand per. | 
spective of a succession of magnificent gate. | 
ways, one oer the other, to the distance of 
more than a thousand feet. More then a thou- 


sand feet by three hundred and thirty this vast! 


temple stretches before you, with its gigantic 
columns and pylons, intermingled with equally | 
gigantic heaps of ruins. Passing from the first | 
court, the dimensions of which are grester| 
than those of any other division or apaftmeat | 
in the temple, you cannot but admire the sides | 
of the second gateway, which rise to the majes- 
tic height of 64 feet, and are adorned with 
painted sculptures and hicroglyphical figures. 
Colossal statues are said to have anciently fron- 
ted this gateway on each side. Through it 
you pass into a hall, of which it is impossible | 
for any description to tell you the gigantic gran- 
deur; in all this region of wonders nothing 
can be found to exceed it; perhaps nothing to 
equal it. With an extent of 329 feet by 175, 
it is roofed with immense flat beams or masses 
of stone, supported by 134 columns of such pro- 
digious size, that the whole roof, were it possi- 
ble to bring its weight into one point, might 
safely rest oncach, ‘The sand has accumula- 
ted in such quantities around these columns, 
that a number are more than half buried, so 
that it is difficult to form any accurate idea of 
their height, but the central ones form an ay- 
enue at least eighty feet high, their shafts mea- 
suring 68 feet without the pedestal and abacus. 
Amidst this forest of collossal pillars even ‘the 
imagination of Milton might have gatherec 


“time or expense was too great to°be devoted. 











size and symmetry of the fragments, together 


umns, Lowers, obelisks, statues, gateways, an 


d| new materials for the gigantic demon architec- 


where sat on golden seats ‘a thousand demigods.’ 
And if this hall in its present state produces so 
grand an‘effect upon the mind of the stranger, 
how powerful must have been its original impres- 
, how strong its influ- 
system of idolatrous 
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broken pillars, stone 
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the view ending ina 
ateway. Amidst these 
towering, and another 
lies in huge broken fr nts, broken in the 
attempt to remove the n One of tlhe remai- 
















ning obclisks rises to thé great height of 92 fect 
on one side of the centeal paseage through the 
temple, accompanied, fatmerly, on the other, by 
a corresponding or antagonist monument of the 
same size. On eacli side the same central 
avenue, in the fourth of the temple the 
attention is arrested, amang other objects, by two 
granite columns beautifully sculptured with the 
stalks and blossoms of alwater lily, probably the 
lotus. ’ 

It is impossible to wa 
ious pile withont the deep 
intelligence, the spirit, the language, the clarac- 
ter, of a past mysterious world seem condensed 
in'these impressive relicg ¢ 
solemn, motionless, alo 
with all their gigantic 
thing grave and unaltort 
are silent, but they spea 
sombre, ‘ frowning grand 
ble and alinost supernat 
claim, in the name of; 
which they entirely belg 
the existing economy o 

Throughout these ¢ 
aspect of colossal unit: 
littleness of detail; a gr 
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massiveness, strength, $ 
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masses, without the in 
arches, increases the 8 
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ble. Mr. Wilkinson, ing 
severing researches, vil 
* the crude brick roof at 
‘bearing the name of the: 
the existence of the arch 
1,540 before Christ’? © 
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They wrought as for etervity, and pushed the 
idea of the colosse], almost of the infinite, into 
habitual reality. 
their plans seems never to have been sacrificed 
by narrowness of limits, the space covered was 


mity of these struct- | 









immense ; even the courts and arcas of their 


temples were larger than modern ‘cathedrals ; | 


? 


mind’s steadfastness and swift progress in its 
upward course to God? These trials seem to 
-assist, rather than hinder it on bis way. How 
matchless the efficacy of this divine joy! It 
enlivens faith and hope, and all the other hea- 
venly affections, It is as it omnipotence itself 
had entered into all the feelings of the mind. 
The mind becomes more than a conqueror. 
The very violence of fire is quenched ; and 
soinctimes, as in the case of the martyr, the 
fiercest flames, under the influence of spiritual 
joy, not only lose their peculiar power, but be- 
come an instrument of ease, as the dying mar- 
tyr found the flames were to Lim a bed of roses, 
This may savor of mere ardor to the external- 
ly strict religionist—but he is nct set to judge 
inthe case, We appeal, in verification of 
what we have said, to the scriptures of truth, 
and the history of the Church, It has been ful- 
filled in thousands of real examples, of whom 
the world was not worthy.’— Dr Skinner. 


Conscience.—A letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is acopy, only with the omission of 
the nome where we have placed [brackets]. 
was shown to us yesterday for publication in 
the Mercury, as the only means of acknowledg- 
ment to the unknown wriier of its receipt, to- 
gether with the sum of money which it con- 
tained, by the person by whom it was addres- 
ed: 

‘ Enclosed is One Hundred Dollars, balance 
due the Estate of [-— —] principal and inter- 
est. Please divide it among the heirs. It has 
laid too long without the knowledge of any one 
accept myself, and might have been detained, 
but my concieuce would not permit it. IT had 
a reason forkeeping it, but I find it not sfficient 
for a dying bed.’ 


The letter is without date or signature, and 
was received through the medium of the Post 
Office in this town, about the first let inst. 
More than twenty years have alapsed since the 
settlement of the estate alluded to in the letter, 
and consequently the greater portion of the 
sum which it enclosed must have accumulated 
in interest on a comparitively smaller original 
amount.—M. Bedford Mercury. 


— 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


AMERICAN INGRATITUDE AND INCON- 
SISTENCY. NO. 3. 
(From the papers of the late Noah Worcester, D. D.) 

Events subsequent to the Revolutionary war. 

(Continued.)"" 

Our Southern brethren, at least some of their 
leaders, seem to have’become more and more 
averse to the emancipation of the slaves as 
their numbers have increased. Jn past years 
we were accustomed to hear from the South 


ernment, under which slavery was introduced 
among the colonists. But now slavery is de- 
clared to be a good, a benefit to the couniry, 


The architectural grandeur of! and the Northern people are blamed and re- 
proached for what they say against slavery, and 


in favor of its abolition. 
It is indeed true that slavery was introduced 
and established in our country, while thirteen 


their architects planned and wrought on a scale | of the present states were colonies cf Great 


as if they had at their command unlimited expan- | pitain, 
There was ample room for general effect | 


sion. 
and by the succession of gateways, with inter- 
spersed areas, and the majestic passages of 
sphinxes and colossal statues, like giant guar- 
diana they kept every profane inferior structure 


unbroken unity and undiminished majesty for the 
surrounding view. 

The effect of these temples upon the religious 
character of the Egyptians, and in support of 


They strengthened the bondage of idola- 
try. Karnak must have assumed in the general 
mind the idea of an eternal shrine. And they 
were not only religious monuments, but national, 
historical, ambitious. They connected and con- 


great. 


| secrated the glory of warriors and despots with 
| the glory of the gods ; they enshrined kings as 


well] as calves and dogs for deities, 

The grandeur of the ideas revealed in such 
stupendous architecture, stands in painful power- 
ful contrast with the degradation and impiety of 
idol worship, ‘These piles exhibit both the 
greatnessand debasement of the human mind 
—the strength of the religious sentiment natur- 
ally there, together with the grandeur of con- 
ception which could suggest- such structures, 
and the depth, foulness, and bdlindness of de- 
pravity, which could dedicate these structures 
to the worship of disgusting animals. The im- 
pression produced upon the common mind by 
the architecture of the temples must have been 
in the highest degree imposing; the thoughts 
connected with such forms and images as they 
gave their deities were at the same time in the 
deepest degree ensfaving and debasing. Quis 
nescit, said even a Roman and a Pagan satirist, 
Quis nescit qualia demens AEgyptus portenta 
colat? The nation offered, indeed, in this re- 
spect, a monstrous example of a people given 
over to that reprobate-mind, which the apostie 
asserts as the consequence of worshipping the 
creature more than the Creator, and of not lik- 
ing to retain God in their knowledge. 

Yours truly, G. B. C. 





‘ Spiritual delight bears up the mind amidst 
the assaults of outward affliction, 

‘Hope and faith are indeed needful, but it is 
joy commonly which gives faith and hope their 
strength. Unattended by joy, they may stay 
up the mind in some sort, amidst these seasons 
of storm and darkness—they may keep it from 
sinking into the deep waters of despair ; but they 
may not do even this, without a great inward 
strife. Many a spirit going through the floods 
of trouble in the mere exercise of hope and 
faith, has meanwhile trembled in himself, lest 
by failing to retain these supporters, he should 
perish in the passage. But how is the scene 
changed at once, when the light of heavenly joy 
springs up in darkness! 


Nor shall we deny, that one or more 
of the Southern States were at a certain time 
disposed to enact a law to prevent a further im- 
portation of slaves, and that this law was dis- 
approved by the British government. &till itis 


, | untrue that all the blame of slavery in the coun- 
at adistance, preserving the who'e edifice in| 


try, may justly be imputed to the British gov- 
ernment. For they never compelled the colon- 
ists to purchase the slaves which they brought 
to our shores; and had the colonists uniformly 


, ; | refused to purchase slaves, the evil of slavery 
their system of worship, must have been very | 


would not have existed in the land, Besides a 
large portion of the present number of slaves 
‘are among us, as the frvits of that provision in 
the Federal Constitution, for reviving and car- 
rying on the slave trade for twenty years, when 
we were independent states. 
amed, that the blame of this portion of slavery, 
has been by American writers ascribed to the 
government of Great Britain, 

Of late there have been several attempts on 
the part of the Southern States to effect such a 
change in the laws of the country, respecting 








W hat can any floods 


the freedom of the press, as will expose people 
to be punished for publishing papers or tracts 
against slavery, and in favor of its abolition; 
also to prevent any thing of this kind, from be- 
ing carried in the public mails. This is indeed 
a serious attempt to make the freedom of the 
North to bow in homage to the slavery of the 
South, How far the effort will succeed, re- 
mains yet to be proved. Several important 
questions occur in relation (o this subject. 

1. Will the white people of the North con- 
sent to have the freedom of their press abridg- 


the land? If they will, they will deserve to be 
themselves enslaved, and enslaved they will be. 

2. Where shall we find impartial judges to 
decide what it would be improper to publish in 
relation to slavery, its sin, its dangers, or the 
means which may be reasonably adopted to ef- 
fect its abolition, and free the Jand from incon- 
sistency and reproach? ‘Will the Southern 
people be content to have Northern people be 
the judges who yerily believe that slavery is a 
growing curse to the land—a volcano of evils 
which will ere long assuredly explode? f so, 
perhaps little danger is to be apprehended from 
the present attempt. Or do the Southern peo- 
ple expect that we of the North, will submit 
the affair to slaveholders, or to men of the 
North who wish slavery to be perpetual in the 
country, to say what we shall write or publish, 
on a subject in which they are peculiarly inter- 
ested? If they expect this, ] think they will 
be greatly disappointed. : 
said, that slavery is an affair which concerns 
only the slaveholding states. But how can this 
be true, if the Northern states were concerned 
in creating the fearful volcano? And how can 
it be true, if the Northern people are exposed 
to be involved in the explosions of the volcano? 
Should a fearful insurrection of the slaves occur 
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frank acknowledgments that ¢ slavery is a curse;’ 


Who is not ash- | 


ed, that slavery may be rendered perpetual in « 


I know it has been , 
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tomorrow, and should New England be called 
on for ten, twenty, or thirty thousand soldiers 
to suppress the insurrection, and prevent the 
| slaves from obtaining those rights which we 
jeeteem so dear, and which were dearly bought 
‘by the lives and suffering, of ancestors—would 
lany then say, that the Northern people have 
.no concern in the slavery of our country ? 
And who would not blush to go, or to send his 
son as a soldier to fight in direet opposition to 
the principles and rights for which our fathers 
fought and bled? Could we reasonably blame 
the colored people, should they follow the ex- 
ample of white people, to obtam the rights of 
wan? Could the colored people'be blamed for 
following examples, which are annually applau- 
ded in their hearing? I now verily believe 
that the white people were in error, as to the 
proper and lawful means for obtaining freedom, 
and | would by all means advise the slaves 
never to resort to war and viwlence, to free 
themselves from bondage. It is far better to 
suffer wrong, than to do wrong. Ait the same 
time, I believe that the colored people of our 
country have a thousand fold more cause to 
complain, than the white people ever had, prior 
'o their resort to the sword. 
3d. If we are to have the freedom of the 
press abridged to favor the cause of slavery, 
what bounds are to be set as to the kind of pa- 
pers, tracts and books to be prohibited? Are 
the inflammatory and slanderous speeches or 
writings of Southern men to be published, and 
‘ransported through the country in the mail, 
ind the people of the North, prohitited from 
oublishing and transporting by mail any thing 
n reply? What could be more slanderous 
ind injurious to a multitude of Northern peo- 
ple, than some things contained in a late speech 
of Governor McDuffie? Or what eould be 
more unjast, degrading and provoking in respect 
to the colored race, than some things he said 
in regard to them? [I have seen no reason to 
believe, that a single paper or tract was ever 
sent to the South by a Northern abolitionist, half 
so much adapted to excite and provoke an in- 
surrection of the slaves, as Governor Mc Duffie’s 
speech, Yet that speech was published, and 
circulated by mail in the Northern States. 
Was it not so in the Southern? What can be 
nore likely to excite in the colored people a 
desire of freedom, and sanguinary efforts to ob- 
tain it, than the speeches, orations and writings 
relating to the value of liberty, the principles 
and means adopted in the American Revolution 
to obtain the prize—the praises poured forth 
;on men who fought for liberty—toasts in favor 
of liberty, or the friends of freedom—the im- 
portance of extending the principles of liberty, 
through all the nations of the earth? Is there 
to be nothing of the kind, now mentioned, pub- 
lished, and circulated by mail, lest by chance it 
should fall into the hands of a colored man who 
_can read, and be employed to rouse in the 
nGS Of the siaves, thi spirit o which Aseri- 








‘he motto—+* Liberty or death’—and the maxim, 
‘It is better to die freemen than to live slaves,’ 
Such doctrines are as true now, as they were 
sixty years ago, 

If we are to have an ‘ Inquisition,’ for the 
support of slavery, and an‘ Index Expurgatori- 
us,’ to prohibit the circulation of every thing 
vhich may be written in favor of liberty, and 
against slavery, let the object be fully stated 
that it may be fairly understood ; and let it also 
be clearly understood, that every thing which is 

‘published io favor of liberty, is against slavery, 
_and in favor of its abolition, Why may not the , 
speeches delivered for and against slavery, in 
the Southern Legislatures, and in the Congress 

f the United States, be as properly regarded 

as incendiary publications, as what is written 
. by: private abolitionists, Governor McDeffie’s 

speech to the legislature of South Carolina, may 

be as properly termed an incendiary publication, 
jas any tract which I have hed opportunity to 

read. Shall then such publications be allowed 
a place in the mail of the United 3tates, or shall 
‘ their circulation in this form be prchibited ? 

As nothing can be more obvious, than that 
mur fathers were chargeable with great ingrati- 
tude to God, and great inconsistency, after 
having obtained their own liberty, to provide 
‘forthe continuance and increase of slavery in 

the land, it behoves us, their posterity, seriously 
to inquire, by what means we may remedy the 
evils thus brought on our country. Unless our 
white population are doomed by Providence to 
feel the evils of slavery in their own persons, 
we may hope that they will soon, become so en- 
lightened, as to be ashamed of the practice of 
casting all the blame of slavery in these states 
on the British Government, and so feel the 
guilt of their ancestors and their own guilt, as 
to make proper exertions for freeing the coan- 
try from the reproach of being the most incon- 
sistent slaveholding people, to be found on the 
earth. What other nation can be named, in 
which so great a mass of absolute slavery can 
be found, as is known to exist among the in- 
‘ habitants of the United States? For one, I can 
_ truly say, that T am ashamed to have the capital 
of our country visited by intelligent foreigners, 
who have there opportunity to witness the hor- 
rors of slavery, within sight of the place where 
Congress makes laws for the professed iovers 
of liberty. At the seat of a professed free gov- 
ernment, are to be seen not merely thousands 
of slaves, but slave prisons, slave markets, slave 
_dealers, and droves of manacled slaves on their 
‘way to be sold in different markets, like beasts 
‘of burden. Were our own countrymen free 
‘from such flagrant inconsistency, what would 
‘be the feelings and the language of our travel- 
lers, should they witness in London or Paris, 
stich abominations as are to be witnessed in 
Washington ? Much has been said of our strug- 
gle for liberty, and the freedom thus obtained, 
as an example for other nations. But what is 
our example adapted to teach better than this, 
that it is very possible for a people to fight for 
their own liberty, as one of the inalienabie rights 
of man, and yet become guilty of holding mil- 
lions of fellow beings as property, to be bought 
and sold like asses and mules, and subjected tc 
the most degrading servitude ?_ If the princi- 
ples of liberty and the rights of man are better 
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a eeemerel 
understood in our country, than in any oe, 
then of course our guilt in treating men as 
property, surpasses the guilt of any other na- 
‘tion, ‘For to him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin; and he that knows 
his Master’s will, and-does it not, may justly be 
beaten with many stripes. As surcly then as 
there is’a God who judgeth in the earth, se 
surely the slavery of our country will bring 
‘evil‘on its population. The volcano will ex- 
plode, and fill the land with desolation and hor- 
ror, unless the evil should be averted by speedy 
réformation. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Lire or Carpivat Caevernus, Arch-Bishop of 
Bourdeaur, and formerly Bishop of Boston. 
Translated from the French, of J. Huen- 


Dubourg, 1839. , 


This work purports to be a Memoir of an 
individual long known and highly respected in 
this city, who born of an honorable family in 
France and enjoying distinguished advantages 
of education, was driven by the events of the 
French Revolution from his native country ; 
and afterwards, from the condition of an exile 
and ‘the charge of an obscure and indigent flock, 
was raised by the favor of his-sovereign, (Louis 
18th,) and his own merit to‘the highest rank io 





the Gallican Church, andethe still higher hon- 
ore ef the Cardinalate of Rome. 
‘heard of Bishop Cheverus know well, that his 


history and-virtves needed no embellishment, | 
and that the simplest truth concerning him | 
Wie anticipated | 


would be his highest eulegy. 
with pleasure the perusal of a book, that should | 
exhibit his fine character and eventful life in 

their own proper colors. But we have been | 
sadly disappointed. More mistatement we do 
not remember te have found within so small a 
‘compass. It is seldom indeed that the passion | 
for exaggeration, for exalting the ordinary to 
the marvellous, has been even by French biog- | 
raphers sq freely indulged. Yet two transla- 
tors of this book have already appeared ; and 
one of them in this city, where there is scarce. 
ly an individual who-has ever heard of its re- } 
spected sudject, but wil! detect at once the er- 
rors, with which it abounds. Abd if M. Huen- | 
Dubourg has no better authority for the other | 
parts of this Memoir, than for those which re- 

Jate to the ministry of Bishop Cheverus in Bos. | 
ton, we have only to say, that his book is abso- 
lutely worthiess. 

And truly it is a pity, that where simple truth 
would have been to instructive and beautiful, | 
there should be such needless fiction. The 
virtues and merits of Bishop Cheverus were | 
subjects among us of candid acknowledgment: | 
and all good citizens rejoiced in a ministry, | 
which though inculcating an erroneous faith, 
exerted a salutary influence over a destitute and , 
tempted part of our population, and over minds | 
not likely to be affected by a more rational | 
system. But according to M. Huen-Dubourg, | 
his preaching not only delighted, but converted | 
all that heard him. Not St. Ambrose, con- | 
founding the Arians, nor Augustin reclaiming | 
all England from Paganism, nor St. Bernard at | 
the head of seven-hundred fresh converts, nor 
yet ignatius Loyola himself with all his eccle- | 
siastic and military authority combined, accom- | 
plished in their day greater wonders than did 
our own meck and unpretending Cheverus | 
within this city. He bowed the hearts of all | 
Bostonians to the faith. Not laymen only, but | 
clergymen, divided among themselves, as this | 
writer carefully observes,‘<nto thirly different 
sects,’ confessed themselves delighted, and were 
silenced, if not convinced. «We did not think,’ 
the Bishop overheard them say on leaving the | 
the church, ‘ that the Catholics had such strong | 
reasons in favor of their belief” ‘Even a| 
clergyman, who had been struck by bis argu- | 
ments, had but one objection to make to them,’ | 
Again we are gravely told, that his instruc- 
tions had such effect, that a miaister* one day 
said to him, ‘ I agree with you that Christianity 
being once admitted, Catholicism is the neres- 
sary consequence, If I believed in Jesus Christ, | 
I should be forced by sound logical reasuning to 
believe in the Romish Church.’ 

Again, ‘to convince the Protestants of the | 
truth, he often repeated to them in the dis- 
courses which he pronounced from their pulpits | 
these simple words, &c. &c. We have not) 
room to copy the words, nor yet the inferences | 
in favor of the Cathulic faith which this confid- | 
ing writer informs us, that the audience imme- | 
diately drew, as if a friendly conference had | 
ensued upon the occassion. 

We have a single difficulty, however, in re-' 
lation to this and many other dreams of our au- 
thor, viz. that Bishop Cheverus never preached | 
in a Protestant Church in Boston, When Prot 
estants heard hin within this city, it: was only | 
in his own Church, And we here repeat from | 
another Journalt a statement, which we know | 
to be correct, that when a wish was suggested | 
to the Managers of the Boston Female Asylum, | 
that Bishop Cheverus should be invited to| 
preac’) one of their anniversary sermons, the | 
ladies, ali of whom entertained a high respect | 
for his character, declined the proposal, wisely ; 

distinguishing, as did this whole Protestant 
community, between the undeniable yirtues of 
the man and the doctrines of his Church. 
While for the highest reasons they rejected his | 
faith, they generously acknowledged and warm- | 
ly admired the worth of the individual, who did | 
so much by his life to recommend it. | 

Nobody understood better the relations in 

which he stood to this community than did, 
Bishop Cheverus himself. His mild and attrac- | 
tive virtues were united with a shrewd judg. | 
ment; and he was not ignorant of the grounds | 
upon which the Protestants of New England | 
hold their faith, The few conversions to the! 
Roman Church from among our native popula- 
tion, which occurred during his ministry, he un- 
doubtedly welcomed with pleasure, But his 
knowledge of human nature and human charac- 
ter left him no stranger to the various influen- 
ces, under which men and women act, or the 
mixed motives by which they are governed. 
And we are much mistaken in our estimate of | 
his good sense, if he could have looked upon all | 
that his biographer has recorded of this nature, | 
(supposing it to be true,) with the complacency 
or good hopes he supposes. | 
In fine, Bishop Cheverus was a wise ay 
a modest man; and he would have blushed, | 
rather we believe he would have been highly 
indignant at the fictions and impertinences, with 
which his biographer has connected his name ; 
and by which he has contrived to deforin and 
falsify an history, which had it been told with 
simplicity, all mankind might have read with 
iastraction and delight, Fur Cheverus wasone, 
who might be desired of all parties, but could 
be claimed exclrsively for none. Though-he 
' doved his church, he also loved his race. Like 


_ give. 


All who have | 
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hag been compared, he recognized in every fel- 
lowscreature a brother; and like otners too of a 
kindred spirit, who may be gathered out of 
eWery sect under heaven, he bore the image 
of Jesus ; of whom we we are told, ‘God him- 
self is not ashamed to be called their Father.’ 





* Thus it stands in the original (Ministre.) The 
translator aware of the palpable absurdity, of such a 
statement has changed the word to person. But 
this alteration cannot relieve the book itself of the 
burden of this and similar calumnies. 

t See an article in the ‘ Daily Advertiser and Pa. 
trio? of Wednesday Jan. 30th, in which other palpa- 
ble errors of this book are exposed. 

t We have not heard that Bishop Cheverus ever 

reached in any Protestant Church. It is possible, 

owever, that this may have been the case in the 
course of some of his frequent journeyings in the 
country ; when, as is not uncommon with Christians 
of different denominations among us, a Church is 
opened for some particular occasion. Nor is it im- 
probable,that while his destitute Indian flock in Maine 
were without a Chapel, their Protestant brethren in 
the exercise of a Christian courtesy offered him the 
use of their Churches. 

|| We have room only to insert in this note asa 
specimen of the dreams and visions, with which this 
singatar work abounds, the account, given on p. 
103 of the manner and effect of the preaching of 
Cheverus. And this, the author is pleased toobserve, 
‘may be better understood by a few examples which 
we have received from his own mouth. He propos- 
ed, one day, to preach upon the adoration of the 
cross.. He began by a declaration’ &e. which 
with the Bishop’s illustration it is not necessary to 
But mark, believing reader, the effect that 
followed. At these words, the whole audience was 
moved; the preacher took the crucifix, and the 
Protestants, forgetting their sharp controversy, 
kissed the cross of the Savior with tears and affec- 
tion.” Truly M_ Huen-Dubourg must have glow- 
ing hopes of the final conversion of Boston. The 
very rocks seem to melt under the preaching of 
Cheverus: and there can be no doubt of the accura- 


Let him do but an act of benevolence, and he 
will see where the reward is, and he will then 
see how infinitely the rewards of virtue sur- 
pass the pleasures of gayety and dissipation ? 
The one is of earth and time, and soon falls 
upon the glutted appetite, or fades away before 
the stern realitice, the cares and sorrows of life. 
The other is of Heaven and eternity, and ever 
grows, and triumphs over Care and sorrow, till 
at length it 1s sealed and made sure in the 
kingdom where sin and sorrow cannot come. 
H, H. J. 





A PICTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN THE EARLY AGEs. 


‘To the church of Epbesus, write, Nevertheless | 
have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. Remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works.’— Rev. ii. 4, 5. 

The Primitive Christians cid not meet for 
religious intercourse in houses solely devoted 
to public worship, but in some sequestered 
place, or in the house of a fellow-disciple, or in 
such premises as could be conveniently obtained: 
the place of meeting, whatever it might be, was 
used at other tim.es for the necessary purposes 
of the owner; and therefore not considered 
more holy on account of this occasional appro- 
priation, If, in any city or populous town, the 
room, which had been thus obtained became 
too small for the number of converts, an addi- 
tional place was procured, another society form- 
ed, and an clder or pastor was chosen by the 


hath been lost of the great things of the Gospel 





people to conduct their devotions, to instruct 
them and to superintend their religious affairs, 
Thus fron: Acts xx. 17, there appenrs to have 
been several separate societies of Christians at 





cy of the statement, since this cautious biographer 
received it from the Bishop’s own mouth.’ Credat 
Judeus Appella. Non ego. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 


Sceptics and deists have objected to the} their teachers: 
Christian Religion, that it appeals to the selfish | Jove one another,’ was a common observation | 
principles of men in proposing happiness hereaf- lof their heathen neighbors. 
And one cel-/ things appears to have continued until nearly } 
ebrated deistical writer, the Earl of Shaftesba- | the close of the second century. 


lof time, 


ter as a retweard for virtue here. 
ry, has seriously maintained that harm has been 
ness as the reward of virtue. Various answers 


have been given to his objections, but one 
among others it may be well to repeat, inasmuch 


Ephesus. Every Christian assembly or con- 


| gregation was in itself independent of others ; 
| each being governed by its own minister or pas- | 
| tor, by its own laws and regulations, Humility, 
love, and harmony prevailed among the people, | 
/and a perfect equality and friendship among | 
‘ Behold how these Christians 


This state of 


——— 


In the conrse | 
converts multiplied ; congregations | 
done, by the gospel promise of future happi- | increased ; and when they became too large | 
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which have less matter in them of dispute or 
doubt, but which only did afford proper nutri- 
ment to the life of godliness, and it hath diver- 
ted to lesser things, (or invented as such, other- 
wise, none at all) about which the contentious, 
disputative genius might employ, and wherewith 
it might entertain, feed and satiate itself. 





Thereby hath it grown strong and vigorous, 
and acquired the power to transform the church 
from a spiritual society, enlivened, acted on and 
governed by the spirit of Christ, into a mere 
carnal thing like the rest of the world. Car- 
nality hath become, and lony been in it a gov- 
erning principle, and hath torn it into God 


knows how many. fragments and parties ; each, 


of which wilt now be the church, inclose itself 
within its own peculiar limits, exclusive of all 
the rest, claim and appropriate itself the rights 
and privileges which belong to the Christian 
church in common, yea, and even Christ him- 
self, as ifhe were to be so inclosed or confined, 
And hence it is said, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there he is, till he is searce to be fonnd any 
where; but as, through merciful indulgence, 
overlookinz our sinful follies, he is here and 
there.—John Howe. 
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We have received two letters from respecta- 
ble sources, having reference to the first article 
under the Editorial head in last week’s Register. 
The tone of one is gentle, conciliatory and re- 
spectfal; that of the other is vehement, controver- 
sial, and calculated to excite all the disagree- 
able feelings which might be within call, in 
the hearts of those who sre zealously affected, 
on either side, in relation to the Emersonian 
controversy. 

The writer of the former, W., suggests that 
he fears that some of our readers have been 
surprised that we published the article from the 
Recorder, and perhaps have been offended by 
its contents; and adds, ‘though I know your 





ment, and accordingly the old chairs have been 


replaced, and new ones erected. The grand 
master of the University states that not - 
than three Doctors of Divinity ate to be found in 
the kingdom, stich had been the ravages of 
the Revolution as to Theological Faculties and 
courses, All is now re-organized conformably 
to the wants and wishes of the Clergy. 


ad 





The subjoined article contains some very 
good hits at ministerial Prompters and critical 
hearers of a certain class, and conveys more- 
over, very courteously and pleasantly, valuable 
hints to the frequenters of Balls and fashiona- 
ble assemblies. 

For one, we have no prejudice against a fam- 
ily or rustic dance. We look upon dancing 
as a natural, graceful, and innocent amuse- 
ment when unaccompanied with the much prep- 
eration, the excitement, parade, expense, late 
hours and moral dangers which are often- 
times associated with it amongst the lovers 
of what is called amusemen‘. 


A TIME TO DANCE. 

A worthy Clergyman, who had been suspec- 
ted of having improperly interfered in influenc- 
ing some of the young people under his pasto- 
ral charge to absent themselves from a ball that 
took place in the parish, reeeived in conse- 
quence, the following anonymous note: 

S1r,--Obey the voice of Holy Scripture. Take 
the following for your text and contradict it. Show 
in what consists the evil of that innocent amusement 
ot dancing.--Eccles. iii. 4. ‘ A time to weep, and a 
ttme to laugh: a time to mourn, and a time to dance.’ 

‘ A true Christian, but no Hypocrite.’ 

The minister immediately wrote the follow- 
ing admirable reply, which he inserted in a Pe- 
riodical publication. 

My Dear Sir, (on Mavam,)—Your request 
that I would preach from Eccles. iii. 4, I can- 
not comply with at present, since there are 
some Christian duties more important than dan- 
cing, which a part of my people seem disposed 
to neglect. Whenever I perceive however, 
that the duty of dancing is too much neglected, 
[ shall not fai) to raise a warning voice against 
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dancing ap expression of reli iow 
nd joy, , 
i. 19. * As soom he came nigh on 
, he saw the calf and the dancing 

From this it appears that dancing was a pat! 
also of ido}-worship. 

Jer, xxxi. 4. *O virgin of Israel, thon sha 
again be adorned with thy tabrets, and go fo 
in the dances of them that make merry.’ ‘Ph; 
passage predivts the return from captivity, a 
thé restoration of the Divine favor, with th 
consequent expression of religious joy. 

Matt. x1. 17, ‘We have piped unto yon 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned un 
to.you, and ye have not.lamented” That j 


neither the judgments nor the mercies of Gog 


produce any effect upon this incorrigible ge 
eration. They neither mourn when called 
mourning by bis Providence ; nor rejoice, wi 
the usual tokens of religious joy, whemhis mer- 
cies demand their gratitude. 

Luke xv. 25. ‘Now his eldest son was in 
the field; and as he came, and drew nigh un-; 
to the house, he heard music and daneing.” 
The return of the prodigal was a joyful event, 
for which the grateful father, according to the 
usage of the Jewish Church, and the exhorta- 
tion of the Psalmist, ‘ praised the Lord in the: 
dance.’ 

Eccles. iii. 4. ‘A time to mourn, and a 
time to dance.’ Since the Jewish Church knew 
nothing of dancing, except as a religious cere- 
mony, or as an expression of gratitude and 
praise, the text is a declaration, that the provi- 
dence of God sometimes demands movrning, 
and sometimes gladness and gratitude. 

Matt. xiv. 6. * But when Herod’s birth-day 
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| for the minister properly to attend to all their | 
| intereste, a council of two or three persons was} 
| formed to assist him in the discharge of the va- | 


so dangerous an omission, [In the méan time, 
there are certain difficulties in the text which | 
you recommend to my notice, the solution of | 


views and feclings in regard to Mr. Emerson 
and his speculations too well te accuse you of 


as many truly disinterested persons ané pious | rious minor duties whieh devolved upon him. | 
Christians have felt in some degree the diffi- |The first change which appears to have been | 
culties which he has so strongly expressed, in | projected, was in those situations vhere there | 
regard to the rewards of virtue, The great fal- | were several congregations at no great distance 
lacy in the Earl of Shaftesbury’s reasoning | from each other, that the ministers and their | 
seeins to be this, that he considers the happi- | assistants should be appointed as deputies from | 
ness offered in the New Testament to incite |their respective congregations, to meet occa. | 
men toa virtuous life, as entirely disconnected sionally, and converse upon their common | 
in character from the virtue upon which it is interests, and to suggest such measures as Cir- | 
consequent. He seems to think that it is pro-| cumsiances might require to promote them. | 
posed in the same way to the Christian, asa toy | Such district meetings were afterwards exten- 

is held out by an indulgent parent to induce | ded and converted into provincial assemblies ; 

his children to perform some act. Or as the} these consist of the several congregations in | 
sensual pleasures of Mahomet are offered to/ the saine province, uniting to form a provincial | 
excite the imagination and reward the toils of | ecclesiastical assembly [or association of chur- | 
his tollowers, So in regard to the rewards of | ches.] 

virtue proposed to the Christian, the Earl of | | The apostle Paul planted churches through- | 
Shaftesbury seems to think that a certain, ar- | out Greece, which, before its subjection to the. 
bitrary amount of happiness is offered in the | Roman power, had been divided into a variety | 
gospel for a certain amount of virtue. Enter-! of inde pendent states, accustomed to cons eder- 
taining such views, it is not to be wondered | ate against a comuson enemy ; and sometimes | 
at, that the Christian scheme seemed to him &| two or three minor states against a more pow-' 
fair subject for ridicule, appealing as he thinks, | erful one, To a people thus habituated to) 
only to men’s selfishness, and it is no wonder | confederation, for the perservation of their efv- | 
that others, who have had the same views of | jj tights, an ecclesiactical confederation wentd 


an undue leaning towards his notions, or of any 
purpose to be the apologist of his speculations, 
yet, I hope that you will think with me, that it 
is worth your while to retract your intention of 
silence, and make one more attempt to disabuse 
the minds of the Readers of the Register of 
their erroneous opinions concerning your sen- 
timefits and your editorial course in regard to 
this unfortunate subject.’ 

We take this opportunity to thank W. for his 
candor, while, though with extreme reluctance, 
we endeavor to comply with his request—being 
much in fear of making the matter worse rather 
than better by multiplying words about it. 

First then, to give our reasons for publishing 
the ‘Article from the Recorder’——although it 
seems really puerile in any reader of ordi- 
nary capacity to ask for them, 

The * Article from the Recorder’ was pub- 
lished in the Register at the desire of several of 


which [ should receive with gratitude from a 
‘ True Christian.’ 

My first difficulty respects the time for dan- 
cing; for although the text declares that there 
is a time to dance, yet when that time is, it does 
not determine. Now, this point I wish to as- 
certain exactly, before I preach upon the sub- 
ject; for it would be ag criminal, I conclude, to 
dance at the wrong time, as to neglectto Jance 
at the right time. I have been able to satisfy 
myself, in some particulars, when it is not ‘a 
time to dance.’ We shall agree, I presume, 


' that on the Sabbath-day, or at a funeral, or dur- | 
ing the prevalence of a pestilence, or the rock- | 


ing of an earthquake, or the roaring of a thun- 
der storm, it would be no time to dance. If 
we were condemned to die, and were waiting 
in prison the day of execution, this would be 
no time for dancing ; and if our feet stood on a 
slippery place, beside a precipice, we should 
not dare to dance. 


is the whole day, or only a part, to be devoted 
to this amusement? And if a part of the day 


happiness, have felt a repugnance at dwelling} not have to encou many obstacles when| UF Readers who felt considerable eagerness to | only, then which part is the ‘time to dance*’ 
upon the rewards of virtue, Is this the tree} praposed. — It is. . | the plam.|_see it. | From the notoriously pernicious effects of 
state of the case? Are the- fewards of virtue | was suggested, nor at what exact period me ~ Te appeared to us, moreover, to be quite a” ‘night all marals 


of this arbitrary character? How is it in re-| first provincial ossseimbly was held: perhaps, | 
gard to virtue considered in relation to this life | towards the close of the second century. The 
only ? We hear it often said that the virtuous ‘respective ministers of each congregation in} 
man is the only happy, or at least the only tru- | the province were sert to this assembly as dele- > 
ly happy man, and those who know what virtue | gates, with instructions fromthe people. They 
is, all assent to the remark. But what is meant } did not long sustain this character: some, who acrimonious—so heretical and yet so orthodox. 
by their happiness? that they have obtained 4| were impatient of control, soon laid it aside ;| 
certain reward entirely distinct in its nature | for there were then, as well a8 now, ministers | 
from the virtue which they have practised ? | who did not always strictly adhere to the rules, 
Is it meant that they have obtained a certain | of propriety or consisteucy, in the means they | 
pleasure as disconnected in character and kind | employed to carry the measures which they | 
with their virtuous exertions, as the reward) had proposed. The equality which had hither- | 
which the child receives from its parent for de- | to subsisted among the ministers of the respec: | 
ing some duty, is disconnected with the duty?) uve congregations soon disappeared, with their . 
's it like the medal or book which the school-| character of deputies, In the place of the 
boy obtains asa reward for his industry?» Cer-| hamble, friendly, and prudent pastor, returned, 
tainly not, for the medal or the book has no | the haughty, ambitious leader of a faction: the 
more connection with the diligence of the schol- | deputy was converted inio a master : the del. | 
ar than any other present. Itis only by the | egate exhibited a tone of avthority hitherto | 
arbitrary choice of the teacher that those par- unsuspected and unknown, and acted on his 
ticular rewards, rather than any other were | own responsibility, The ministers did not 
given, But it is not so ‘in the case of viitue) now hesitate to assert that Christ had empow- 
and its earthly rewards. ‘The virtuous man is | ered them to direct those under their care, in, 
happy because he is virtuous, his happiness is | al} their religious concerns; and, to complete } ¢ ae ‘ ’ ‘ 
a part-of his virtue. The benevolent man does ihe whole, they soon assumed the ten EF RiGee PAY, PONe. CFOS, may BELO green 
not depend for the reward of his benevolence | the rights and privileges, of the Jewish  priest-. 
upon external pleasures or gifts, but his benev-| hood; the pastor himself representing the high r 
olence itself is his reward, He delights in do- | priest. 
ing good, and thus he is rewarded, and his re-} When we read of Bishops, in this early 
ward increases just in proportion to his benev-' period ofthe Christian church, it should not be | 
olence, so that the more good he does, the | forgotten what these primitive officers were, | 
more and higher pleasure he receives. ‘lest we imagine them to be types or counter-| 
This is the wise and merciful provision of } parts of those dignitaries designated by the} 
the All-merciful Father, that the happiness| game appellation, in the Lutheran, Roman, and: 
should increase in preportion to the love of do- | Greek churches. We learn from the Scrip; 
ing good, And this reward alone wou!d more | tures, as well a& from ecclesiastical history, | 
than repay any exertions of benevolence, but} that they were the ministers, or pastors of aj 
our Father’s love to us is not stinted, and he single society of Christians, and chosen solely | 
has added to this high pleasure which is wholly iby the people. About the year 245, the . very | 
within the breast of the benevolent man, the ex- , learued and estimable Gregory Thaumaturyus | 


curiosity—too good and rare a morceau from 
‘the other side of the house,’ to be lost—So 
liberal was it, and yet so exclusive—so honest 
and yet so cunning—so conciliatory and yet so 


And as for our excluding it because one of its 
purposes was to attack the Unitarians—such an 
idea as that, we confess, did not once come into 
our inind-—as if forsooth, its attack was to be 
feared, and its object could not be seen through 
at a glance ; or, as if it was to be expected that 
the would defend 
Finally, we did not copy it because we ap- 


Recorder U nitarianism. 


proved of all that it said about the ‘ Address’—— 
but, to repeat—purcly for the curiosity of the 





thing. 


Asto the course which the Register has | 


taken in regard to the ‘Emersonian controversy’ | 


as it is called, we have only one word to say, | 


a partial view &c, &c, but he is happy in| 
the conviction that he has endeavoured to treat 
a difficult and disagreeable subject with as | 
much simplicity, charity and discrimination as. 
hé was master of, and to print nothing for which | 
his conscience might reproach him in the day | 
when all hearts are laid open. His purpose | 


and persona! merits of a good man and a valua- | 
ble friend, without compromising his convic- | 
tions that some of the speculations of that friend | 


are unphilosophical and erroneous. 


and health, no one will pretend that the eve- 
ning is the ‘time to dance ;’ and perhaps it 
may be immaterial which portion of the day- 


light is devoted to that innocent amusement. 


But allowing the fime to be ascertained, there 
is still an obscurity in the text. Is it a com- 





| well as at the scriptural time, 





Fenelon, with whcm for h’s benevolence he 


ternal reward, the gratitude of those who are | 
the objects of his benevolence. Can any one | 
say that the cause of virtue here on earth is| 
harmed by having these two rewards offered to | 
it, viz. the happiness within the good man’s 
breast, and the gratitude of his fellow men ? 

Let us apply what has been snid about the 
rewards of virtue on earth, to its eternal] re- 
wards in Heaven, As the good man while} 
here obtains the highest happiness from his be- 
nevolence, so he will hereafter, because his 
virtue and his benevoleuce will be his happiness. 

There is no difference in this respect be- 
tween the rewards of virtue here and hereafter. 
But this internal happiness which our Father 
has made consequent on virtue, is not the only 
reward which he has promised us. In addition 
to this is the happiness to be derived from be- 
ing in his presence and sharing his love, and 
being in the presence of Jesus and the other 
good spirits, and sharing their love, And in 
addition to all this is the glorious promise made, 
that this happiness is to be everlasting, and to 
be ever increasing through the ages of eternity. 

Do such rewards as these harm the cause of 
virtue? Are they not on the contrary of the 
Highest service to it, showing, as they do, such 
unmerited and unconceivable love ? 

Ifow many a young whan in the bustle and 
amidst the pleasures of life, has wondered to 
see other young men abstaining from these 
pleasures, and engaging in the duties of benev- 











olenee, and has asked, where is their reward ? 


was chosen to be the bishop of his native city, 
Neo-Cesarea in Pontus. His bishopric, i. e. | 
his congregation, at the time of his election, | 
consisted of seventeen persons.* 


* St. John Chrysostom, 4. e. St. John of the Gold- 
den Mouth, bishop of Constantinople in the 4th cen- | 
tury, magnifying the dignity of St. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch, (in the year 67,) boasts, among other 
great things, that he had charge of 200,000 souls. 
The Rev. R. Robinson, of Cambridge, writes: 
‘When all this is stripped of its bombast,it only means 
that Ignatius was an honest and good man, over con- 
gregation of several other men as honest and good 
as himself; for the first churches were all saints. 
He lived in a city containing 200,000 inhabitants, all 
of whom he governed, exactly as in the reign of 
Char'es 11- Jeremiah Ives, who kept'a cheesemon- 
ger’s shop in Cross-street, and taught an Anabaptist 


congregation in the Old Jewry, governed the city |: 


of London. Ignatius was an Archbishop, but had 
no bishops under him; and his congregation all as- 
sembled in his own house during his life. 


CONTENTIONS WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

The difference is very great, and most dis- 
cernible in effects between the church’s con- 
tention against enemies without it, and conten- 
tious within itself. ‘The former unite it the 
more, increase its strength and vigor. The Jat- 
ter divide and enfeehle it. Asto those of this 
latter kind, nothing is more evident, or deserves 
to be more considered, than thatas the Chris- 
tian church hath grown more carnal, it has 
grown more contentious, and as more conten- 
tious, stil] more and more carnal. The savor 





_ the United States, in four volumes octavo, from 
» the pen of M. Herve, who for several years re- 


roajority of our Readers have misunderstood | 


send censured us for our course in regard to 
Tdr. Emerson. We have too mach confidence 
im their charitableness and discrimination ; and 
we ask no stronger proof of their approbation 
than has been furnished by kind and encoura- 
ging letters and verbal expressions from time 
to time, and by the fact that several hundred 
new subscribers have, of late, voluntarily sent 
us their names, while very few have withdrawn 
their support. =» 





It is stated by the Parisian Correspondent of 
the N. Y. American, that there is soon to be 
published in France, a new French history of 


sided in Richmond, Va. 

The same writer says that an ordinance has 
just appeared, which enjoins that vocal music 
be systematically taught in all the colleges in 
France, 

We learn from the same source that the de- 
cline of Theological studies and the atrophy cf 
all the Facolties of Divinity, which have been 
a subject of frequent lamentation, have en- 





gaged the aitention of the executive govern- 
. 


mand to dance, or only a permission? Or is it 
merely a declaration of the fact, that as men 
are constituted, there is a time when all the | 


‘ But suppose the very day to be ascertained; | 


; 


' 





} 
{ 


| 
{ 





events alluded to in the text do, in the provi- | 


dence of God, come to pass? If the text be a! 
command, it is of universal obligation ; and | 
must ‘old men and maidens, young men and. 
children,’ dance obedience? If a permission, 
does it imply a permission also to refrain from | 
dancing, if any are disposed? Or, if the text 
be merely a declaration that there is a time 
when men do dance, as there is a time when 
they die, then I might as well be requested to 
take the first eight verses ef the chapter, and, 
show in what consists the evil of those inno-’ 
cent practices of hating and making war, and | 
killing men, which it seems there is ‘a time’ | 
for as well as for dancing. 

There is still another difficulty in the text, 


which just now occurs to me. What kind of | 


dancing does the text intend ? for it is certain | 
ly a matter of no small consequence to a ‘true. 
Christian,’ to dance in a scriptural manner, as | 


Now, to avoid mistakes on a point of such | 
importance, I have consulted every passage in | 


the Bible which speaks of dancing ; the most 


Exod. xv. 20. * And Miriam the Prophetess, 


has always been to deal kindly with the name important of which permit me to submit to your | 
inspection. 


and all the women went out after her, with tim- 


brels and with dances.’ 


This was on account ' 


} 
the sister of Aaron, took a trimbrel in her hand; | 
{ 


But we can’t believe and we won't, that the | of the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red 
| 


ea, 

Judges -xi. 34. The davghter of Jephthath. 
‘came out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances,’ This also was on account of a victo- 
ry over the enemies of Israel. : 

Judges xxi. 21. «The yearly feast of Shilo 
was a feast unto the Lord, in which the daugh- 
ters of Shilo went forth in dances.’—This was 
done as an act of religious worship, 

2 Sam, vi. 14, 20. * And David danced bo- 
fore the Lord with all his might. But the ir- 
religious Michal ‘came out to meet David, and 


said, how glorious was the king of Israel to-day, } 


who uncovered himself to day in the eyes of 
the handmaids of his servants, as one of the 
vain fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself !’ 
Dancing, it seems, was a sacred rite, and was 
usally performed by women. At that day, it 
was perverted from its sacred use by none but 
. vain yoo} destitute of shame. 
icates himself from her irony, b ing, ¢ 
was before the Lord,’ a shia Miike 


merited. 

1 Sam. xxiii. 6. On account of the victory 
of Saul and David over the Philistines, + the 
women came out of all the cities of Israel sinc. 
ing and dancing.’ ' g 

Pealm cxlix. 3. + Let them praise his name 
in the dance.’ 

Peaim xxx. 11. ‘Thou hast turned for me 
my mourning into dancing.” The deliverance 


David vin. | 


] 





here spoken of was a recovery from sickness, 


last ? 


was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced bee 
fore them, and pleased Herod.’ In this case,, 
dancing was perverted from its original object 
to purposes of vanity and ostentation. 

Job xxi.7, * Wherefore do the wicked liye 
become old, yea, are mighty in power i” 
11. ‘They send forth their little ones like 
flock, and their children dance. ‘hey spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. Therefore they say unto God, 
depart from us, for we desire not the knowl. 
edge of thy ways, What is the Almighty, 
that we should serve him? and what profit shall 
we have, if we pray unto him?’ Their wealth 
and dancing are assigned as the reason of their 
saying unto God, ‘ Depart from us ;’ and of 
their not desiring the knowledge of his ways, 
or of serving him, or praying to him, 

From the preceding quotations, it will suf- 
ficiently appear, — 

1. That dancing was a religious act, both 
of the true, and also of idul-worship. 

2. That it was practised exclusively on joy- 
ful occasions, such as national festivals or 
great victories, 

3. That it was performed by maidens only. 

4. That it was performed usually in the 
day-time, in the open air, in highways, fields 
or groves. . 

5. That men who perverted dancing from a 
sacred use to purposes of amusement, were 
deetned! infamous. 

6. That no instances of dancing are found 
upon record in the B‘ble, in which the two 
sexes united in the exercise either as an act of 
worship or amusement. 

7. That there is no instance upon record of 
social dancing for amusement, except that of 
the ‘ vain fellows,’ devoid of shame ; of the ir. 
religious families described by Job, which pro- 
duced increased in piety, and ended in destruce 
tion; and of Herodias, which terminated in the 
rash vow of Herod, and the murder of John the 
Baptist. 


I congratulate you, Sir, on the assured hopé 


which you seem to have attained, that you are 


a ‘trpe Christian,’ and on the meckness and © 


modesty with which you have been able to ex- 
press it; and most sincerely do | join with you 
in the condemnation of all + hypocrites.’ 

I am, affectionately, yours, &c. 





COMFORT. 

Our Readers may recollect a good and pleas- 
ant article upon the importance of making 
Churches comfortable and convenient which 
we copied into the Register several weeks 
ago. It is but fair to give the after-piece to 
the same, which appeared in the «Common 
Schvol Journal,’ and takes up the same tone of 
lamentation ia behalf of School-houses. 


Now, will the venerable Editor of the Recor- 
der, and all his readers who have smiled over 
this lament, be so good, for one moment, as to 
turn from the churches and look at the school- 
houses. How often did that service come, 
which the ¢ old standards’ were so reluctant to 
attend, and so gladto get away from? Twice 
a week only, or, like the children’s, ten or 
twelve timesa week? And how long did it 
An hour and a half, for two half days in 
a week ;-or three hours each, for ten or twelve 
half days? And yet at the Jast end of the 
shorter race, (we cannot call it a heaf,) there 


was such a ‘scuffle with the cold’ such a | 
‘ thumping of feet,’ that the * sanctuary’ sounded | 


like a* treadmill.” This is not the exact way, 
it istrue, in which matters proceed in a school 
room. 
half the children are too cold, by making the 
other half correspondingly hot, 

* We remember’ too, where it was once out 
fortune to play the schoolmaster. Against 
one side of the house, was fastened a long seat; 
of equal length, stood a six-legged slab for a” 
writing desk, tolegs at each end and two in 
he centre'to keep it from what the boys call 
tilting, Back of the seat, were two loose win- 
dows. In front of it, stood the stove broadside. 
To save faces and eyes, the scholars used to 
erect a parapet of slatcs and books along the 
forward edge of the slab. This pratected the 
face, but the rash of air through the crevices 
in the windows and the cracks in the floor, kept 
their heads and feet as cold as the North ond 


South pole of the earth, while the radiation — * 


from the stove poured, point blank, into their 
equatoral regions ; like a sun, always vertical 
flaming down Upon asingle point in the ecliptic. 
In most of our sehoohouses, the scholars most 
assume strange positions, if they would observe 


the maxim of the physicians,‘ keep the head 
admitting, that had this | _ . f 
not been the case her rebuke would have been | 


cool and the feet warm.’ 

But to return to the churches, 
of those days, who‘ loved the house of prayer, 
loved to leave it too,’ can we not find sume ex- 
cuse forthe reluctance of the children to attend 
school ; or, what is far worse than. reluctance, 
their willingness to attend it from a wrong 
motive and for wrong purposes ; Can children 
bear heat or cold better than the hardy, robust 
men,—the $ ironsides’—nf olden time ? If, as 
the above article slyly intimates, the ‘ Old 
Mischief-maker’ hada voice in deciding where 


ee 
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There the account is balanced, when | 
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disrespect for churches ; but as children will be 
“‘*enfined to the room about thirty hours, and 
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the houses of worship should stand, he most 
have been sole Commiltce man in selecting sites 
for the schoolhouses ;—ay and been draftsman 
and master-builder too, and broken all the paint. 
pots, except the one containing red paint, which* 
perhaps, he has a fancy for. ‘This supposiiion 
will bear the well-known philosophical test ;— 
it accounts for all the facts, Are not some of 
their houses too cold and others too hot; some 
too open and others too close ; some perched ona 
mountain, others sunk ina marsh; in fine, iv 
suiting customers, has he not always served 
himself? [tis giving him small credit for 
physiological science, to suppose he knew, that 
a child can no more study on short allowances 
of fresh air, than if he were strangled. What 
are the dangers or the discomforts of any 
church, compared with those of most school 
rooms? An hour anda half twice a week will 
not plant tubercles in the lufgs. We trust 
hereafter, when school- houses are either to 
be built or repaired, the voters iu the district 
will all turn out and supersede the old building 
Committee, and choose some one in his place 
whe loves the children. 

MergLewis, the Editor of the ‘Ohio Com- 
mon School Director, in a late number, makes 
the following remarks. ‘We were asked for 
the best plan to construct a meeting-house, so 
as to allow the basement story for a common 
Fehool room. Several churches wish to build 
iu that way, by the hetp of the district, We 
answer, if you must have a basement story for | 
a school, put it up stairs, and let the meeting- 
house be the lower room, This is said in no 





these attending church but from three to six 





howts in a week, it is but reasonable that) 
schvols should have the most airy and pleasant | 
room. We are satisfied, that basement school | 
rooms have deen the death of some of the most | 
promising scholars, One of the most amiable 
and useful teachers we ever knew, was hur | 
ried (we always believed) to his grave, by ex- | 
posure as a teacher in a basement story.’ 
In one of Mr. Combe’s Lectures, lately de- | 
livered in this city, he described a ‘ Kirk’ in| 
Edinburgh, as it used to be some quarter of a 
century ago, and before the necessity of venti- | 
lation was understood. In order to render such | 
places of worship comfortable in winter, they | 
were made as tight and as warm, as double | 
baize doors and hard-working stoves could do. | 
The morning congregations were large, and as | 
soon as they retired for the intermission, the | 

doors were closed to save the heat. ‘The people 
reassembled after a new dinner, but went to | 
breathing the old air. This was too much, 
Nature can do many things; but one thing she 
cannot do ;--that is, support human life withont | 
oxygen. Hence the audience, after various de- | 
vices to keep awake, would fa!l asleep. Some- | 
times two would agree that one should pineh | 
the other; but soon the pincher himself would 
| 


nod, and finally, the heads of the audience 
would hang like bulrushes. Whereupon the 
minister would lecture them soundly on the sin 
of sleeping at church, In the ‘strictness of | 
philosophy, he lectured them on the sin of hav- 
ing too much venous blood. 
About a dozen years ago, it was our fortune | 
to travel upon the principal thoroughfares, over | 
almost all parts of the State, Lately we have | 
had occasion to repass substantially over the 
same routes, The churches have changed ; the 
schoolhouses remain, The parents having tak- 
en care of themselves; few have been found to 
take care of the children. It is now a rare 
event, tovsee a forlorn, dilapidated, weather- 
beaten church. They seem new, commodious, 
attractive. They have belfries and bells; all 
are painted outside, many are cushioned and 
carpeted within, The minister speaks from a 
mahogany desk; be reposes his hands upon 
its covering of scarlet velvet, his fingers play 
with the silken tassels ; if need be, be reads by 
astrals, from his. gilt hymn book, But the | 
schoolhouses :—alas! the wrath of the elements 
has been poured out upon these without stint or 
measure. ‘The wood-colored clapboards dangle | 
by a nail; the moss-covered shingles flutter in 
the wind; the chimney bends with the infirmi- 
ties of age; a rail, borrowed from a neighbor- | 
ing fence, props a hingeless window-blind 
against—we know not what. We forbear ;—it 
is worthy of Ossian, and there needs no ghost 
to do the shrieking. Is not the Recorder right 
then when it says, ‘ Satan knows how to man- | 
age this thing ? Once, it seems, be foolishly 
divided his forces and attacked both church and 
schoolhouse. But the taiag is better under- | 
stood now. He has concentrated his strength | 
upon the latter; well knowing that if he can} 
conquer that, the church will be hardly worth | 
saving; for if a deep disgust for study is given | 
to the infant mind, there is little hope that it | 
will ever afterwards delight in sober eben 
and reverent comemplation. If the faculties are | 
not formed in childhood to some susceptibility | 
to the beauty and the wisdom of the external | 
world, they will be far less likely, in riper | 
years, to be awakened to the excellencies and 
the glories of the spiritual apiverse. If the | 
soul of achild is suffered to remain earthly, | 
-luggish, sensual, unstimulated by any vigor of | 
thought, unwarmed by any generous fervor of 
youthful feeling, then, when he passes from the | 
benches of the school room to the pews of the | 
ineeting-house, it will be the lot of the minister 
to preach Christianity, not so much to a man, 
as to an animal or a machine; and though he 
should speak with the tongue of an angel he! 


| 
will speak comparatively in vain, 








OF WM. COWPER ESQ, BY | 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Two volumes have recently 
the press of Messrs. Otis Broaders and Co, 
comprising the Life, and some notice of the 
writings of Cowper, the Poet. 

They are well printed, on good paper and a 
clear type, and are altogether got up in excel- 


lent style, and we trust may mect a ready 
demand and sale. 


THE LIFE 


issued from 


No good edition of the Life of Cowper in an 
attractive form, has as yet appeared in this 
country, and we understand, should this edition 
meet with favor, the publishers intend to carry 
out the plan of republishing, volumes to match, 
the remainder of the writings of Cowper, 

We hope that the sale of these volumes will 
indicate that our reading public can “appreciate 
and will patronize and purchase, works, of real 
merit, calculated te elevate the mind and in- 
spire it witha love for what is amiable in 
manners, good in morals, and high and holy in 
thought and sentiment. 











LITTLE CHILDREN LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


A pew element of Christian Union has been 


developed in the present century by the estab- 
lishment and operation of Sunday Schools, 
So long as religion continued to be confined for 
the most part to grown up men and women, 
while children were comparatively neglected in 


the church,—their fresh natures, and unpreju- 


diced minds prevented from haying their legiti- 
mate, refreshing, and affectionate influence in 


the Christian community——so long there seemed 


to be no hope that the different members of 
Christ's body would ever be brought to harmon- 
Sectarian warfare, sectional jealousies, 


ize, 
party prejudices appeared continually to multiply 
and increase in violence and bitterness, 

But now that the young are brought forward 
to take their part in the affairs and interests of 
religion and the church, and allowed, in humble 
spheres, to associate in the spirit of Christ and 
to act upon the Christian community, the aspect 
of Christendom has somewhat changed ; and the 
prospects of the chureh begin gradually to 
brighten. 

Children are more sympathetic than their 
elders. Distinctions that appear great and im- 
portant to men and women, are made no ac- 
Doctrinal difficulties and 
nicefies that keep the Doctors at war, they 
* Love one another’ 
is the lesson whose force and beauty they easily 
learn—the commandment whose authority they 


count ef by them. 


cannot see nor understand. 


CHR 
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of a less value ’than four hundred dollars, Yuey 
were distributed in small compartments, each 
lot beating the name of the contributor, and 
sometimes in addiiioe, a verse, or a. text, or a 
kindly message, 


by the following communication from the super- 
intendent of the Bernardeton Sabbath School. 


Nothing could exceed the pleasure and 
gratificaiion of the Sunday School in Bernard- 
ston, on recently receiving from the Howard 
Sanday School in Boston an extensive and 
splendid cabinet of Marine Shells—a most ap- 
propriate present and one than which 
scarcely any could be a greater curiosity to its 
recipients. 

Living as we do, in the country, far from the 
rolling ocean and the swelling tide, the worka 
of Providence, as displayed in the hidden won- 
ders of the mighty deep, are but little known. 

But while we look at this large, ana beauti- 
fully arranged cabinet of shella,—containing 
several hundred in number ang a great variety 
of species, and admire the power and goodness 
of the Maker of all ;—still the “Rindness, sym- 
‘| pathy and love of the donofs, of which it is in- 
dicative, we value more highly than the gift uself. 

The Howard Sunday School wil! not soon be 
forgotten ; and their interesting present, will be 
long and carcfally preserved as an affectionate | 
memento of their kindness and regard and a 
testimonial of the persevering efforts of the 
Teachers of that school to make children happier 
and better. : 

On the last Saturday in Dec. the children of 
our Sunday School, with many of their parents, 
teachers and friends, assembled at the house of 





almost instinctively obey. The members of one | 
Sunday School at once feel interested in the | 
members of every other. There isa powerful | 
and almost electrical sympathy between these | 
various nurseries of youthful piety, all the world 

A Sunday School Teacher is never a | 
stranger even to the most distant town “where | 
one of these institutions existe; and children | 


over, 


who have never seen each other take delight in | 
sending kindly messages and tokens of friend-_ 
ship from one of these little fraternities to 
another, 

It seems to us, however, that none can be 
blind to the many beautiful evidences that can 
be found of the tendency of Sunday Schools to 
soften sectional and sectarian prejudices and 
promote Union and harmony in the church, 

But we designed merely to say a word or 


two by way of introducing to our Readers a 


beautiful instance of reciprocal affection be- 
tween the members of two interesting Sunday 


Schools, which has lately been submitted to our | 


notice, 

The Sunday School at Bernardston, some 
time during the last summer, sent to the Howard 
Sunday School in this city, a large Book con- 
taining a great variety of garden and wild 
flowers dried and pressed, which were selected 
by Teachers and children, Under each flower 
was written the donor’s name with occasionally, 
averse of poetry or an appropriate remark. 
This Book is now before us, and we bear witness 
to its great beauty. 

The following were the Eettere af prosente- 
tion whieh were sent with it. 

Bernardston, Aug. 20, 1838. 

Rev. F. T.. Gray—Dear?Sir ;--The ‘Teach- 


ers and children of the Sunday School in this | 


‘Town, of which I have the pleasure to be Su- 
perintendent, while they are desirous of being 
usefuliy and pleasantly engaged, are also de- 
sirons of contributing to the happiness and im- 
provement of others, 

‘They have, therefore, collected and arranged, 
a variety of flowers, with which the country 
abounds, which they send herewith, to the 
Sunday School of your chapel. 

Nothing speaks more of the power and good- 
ness of God, than flowers ;—and no page of the 
great volume of Nature, is more apt to lead the 
young mind ‘from nature up to nature’s God,’ 
than that in whieh the beauty and handy work. 
manship of flowers is displayed. If therefore, 
your Sunday School, which [ had the pleasure of 
visiting some two years since, shall receive a 
moment’s pleasure,——a pious thought, or a single 
useful Jesson, from the volume of flowers here- 
with sent, we shal! be fully compensated for all 
our labor. 

Be pleased to accept them as a token of re- 
gard for yourself,—for your Sunday School and 
the great cause of the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the young. 

I am, Sir, most truly your friend. 
Henry W. Cusuman. 


Bermirdston, Ang. 20, 1858, 

To the Superintendent, Teachers and Children 

of the ‘Howara Sunday Schaal,’ Boston, 

Dear friends: —We have heard of your Sun- 
day School and that every Sabbath day you are 
engaged in the same good and happy and use- 
ful work with ourselves.——-We have collected, 
and arranged a variety of flowers which grow 
p ofusely in our gardens and fields, which we 
present to you in behalf of our school.— We ask 
you to receive them, not for any particular mer- 
it they contain, but as a specimen of the power 
and goodness of our Father in Heaven, and 
‘a love token’ from Sunday School teachers and 
children.— Although unknown to us, still we 
feel a deep interest in your School, an! inal 
schools like yours: In the words of our Hymn 
we would say ;— 


‘By Jesus’ pur example taught, 
May we be led in serious thought 
O Lord in early life to see 
And seek our happiness in thee !” 


» May our young minds temories be . 

Thus trained to early piety, 

And may our hearts and all our days 

Be thus devoted to thy praise’’ 

Your Friends, 

JoxaTuan F, Cusuman, 
Georce H. Burrows, 
Dwieut Scort. 
Mason H, Tyrer, 
Mary G. Epwarps, 
Saran E. Brivegs, 
Amonet H. Marsu. 


The Howard Sunday School immediately 
procured a cellection of Shells, many of them 
rare and beautiful,—which also we had the 
pleasure of examining .before they were sent. 


) They were arranged with great taste im several 


large and neat boxes, and could not have been 


the superintendant, to examine the collection of 
shells and to read the many interesting Ictters 
and notes accompanying them. That was a 
happy day for those children, Many a fittle 
heart beat high on viewing the beauty and 
wonderful contrivances of these ‘ treasures 
which the seas impart.’—‘ How pretty,’—‘ how 
beautiful,’-—* how wondertul,’—* how splendid !’ 
Were exclamations that abounded on the lips 
of this interested group. ‘How can we ever 
pay the [loward Sunday School for this beauti- 
ful present?’ Said a little boy. ‘By being 
good yourself,’ answered his teacher. ‘1 


1S TRAN 


But, we leave the rest of the story to be told |. 
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tion) and the domestic slave trade between the States. 
His speech was listened to with attention and I think 
must have produced a good effect. 


troduced a joint resolution for amending the Consti- 
tution, providing that the President shall be eligible 
for a term of 4 years only, and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Treasurer aud Post Master Gen- 
ral shall be elected by Congress, &c. 

In the House, on Tuesday, the graduation bill 
from the Senate, was laid on the table by a majority 
of 4, and an attempt having boen made the next day 


which caused au expression of feeling among the 
‘Representatives not very consistent with the gravity 
and dignity which should, at all times characterize 
tr 'b étiena) counc Is. 
“Yesterday the Senate were occupied during the 
ing o. with petitions and reports of a local 
the Secrefary of the Treasury to Mr Rives’s resolu- 
tion relating to the U. 8. Bank bonds, and went in- 
to an elatioraté defence ofthe Secretary Jmaintaining 
that he had a€ted in conformity to the law and the 
neces sity of “e case. Mr Rives made a spirited re- 
joinde r, deitying all that Mr W. had said. The 
House were very laudably occupied in disposing of 
vate bills; They alopted a resolution to pass over 
“ail bills: that might be objected to, and act only on 
such as; were not disputed. This measure was ad- 
voeated. by Mr Thomas of Md. on the ground that 
the Howse would not probably touch the private cal- 
endar again this session afterto day. The conse- 


quence was, the House acted on 225 or 30 private 
bills, a small number of which were reserved to 
another day, a portion were»passed and on the rest 
progress was reported. Thus has justice been done 
to *: large number of claimants whose interests were 
suf ring for want of a little attention. I trust the 
Ho ase will proceed on the laudable eonrse to-day, 
but the severity of the storm prevents my attending 


the West, about 1 o’clock. It rained steady all night. 
This morning snosv is mingled with the rain and the 
wird has increased. 

, Last Wednesday wasa very coldday. The wind 
tlew with great fury from the N.W. It was difficult 
to stand before it, and many persons, especially chil. 
dren were prostrated in the streets. The thermome- 


» ter wis only about 20° above zero at 2 o’clock P. M. 


It was decidedly the severest winter's day we have 
thus few experienced. 


Your friend VIaTor. 





‘thought the shells must be beautiful,’ said a 
‘little girl * bat they are much more so than I | 
‘expected.’ 
| ‘The shells were arranged in four mahogany | 
|eases and were received in the most perfect | 
(order. They were placed in separate apart- 

| ments with a skill, beauty and taste, almost un- 

,equalled. They were accompanied with sever- 

,al letters from the superintendent and Teach- 

ers, and a great variety of notes from the chil-| 
| dren, — accompanying each present. 

| "Phe following pretty and highly appropriate 

‘poetic effusion first met our eye. 


| To the Superintendent , Teachers, and Pupils 
of the Sabbath School in Bernardston, Mass. 


, To you, dear friends, who sit in nature’s bowers, 

| And cull from earth its sweet and lovely flowers : 

| To you where spread expansive fields around, 

| And breathe their varied beauties from the ground ; 

| To you, whose souls in sympathy and love, 

| Are knit to ours, and sealed in Heaven above :— 
To you would we responsive tributes bring, 

| Of loving hearts—a grateful offering. 

| * 7 ” * 


7 - 





| 
| That Book of Flowers, inestimable Book ! 
) Richly conceived—more rich its pages look ! 


| By Heaven directed, as will 
a 


Heaven approve— 
* * + * *” * * 


lei soneht the arean’e chore. 
W here « wes and where the bilfow's roar, . 
To gather treasures which the seas impart, 
Not truits of science nor the work of art. 
There the Creator in his grandeug dwells, 


' There we have sought this Casrnet or SHELLS. 
2 * * ” * * * * 





Let us adore the power that He displays ! 

| That power alone can give us happy days: 

| That power alone, that wisdom and that love, 
Can fit for bliss, and raise our souls above— 

| Then through the gift of God’s beloved Son, 

) We'll meet in Heaven the School of Bernardston. 


u 
' . : 4 
| We are, dear friends, our hearts with feeling full, | 


' Yours, with esteem, the 
-  Howarpv Sunpay Scnoou. 


| A Teacher's Reflections ’ accompanying |) 


‘one of the Shells are as follows:— 


| 


‘ Flowers and Shells , ’ 
| There’s many a flower of fragrance sweet, 
There’s many a shell of structure rare— 
When flower or shell the eye doth meet, 


| The heart proclaims ‘ God’s hand is there.’ 

} » * 7 * * * * 7 
] : ‘ : 
| Accompanying the beautiful shells presentee 
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_ Sublime idea! the purpose and the love ; 


OUTRAGE, 


~ 


We are not in this country sufficiently aware | 
of the bitterness of spirit which prevails in| 


The follawing 
instance may enable our Readers to understand 
something of the state of feeling that exists, 
The 
Bishep of Durham, merely for haviag subscribed 


Eo gland against Unitariane. 


amongst many members of the Church. 


to a volume of Unitarian Sermons has been, as 
we learn from the Newcastle Journal, subjected 
to the most abusive treatment. 
together with a volume, bearing the title of 
¢Turoer’s Sermons,’ were paraded through the 
streets of Bishop Auckland on Monday evening 
and afterwards publicly burnt together in the 
merket-place. ‘The Bishop was dressed in his 
canonicals, bearing a toreh in his hand, and 
faving the inscription of* Unitarian Bishop.’ 
= : 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE: 
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The president presented the Report of the Land 


Lead from ‘ nature up ‘to nature's God,’ } 


oa the Senate, 
ursday, Jan. 24th, various papers from the 
‘House were disposed of in concurrence. 

No business of general interest-was finished. 

On Friday, orders of notice were issued upon the 
several petitions of the Seekonk Branch Rail Road 
Corporation ; of the several petitions for the opening 
of Charles River Bridge; of ihe Trustees of the 
charity of Edward Hopkins; of the West Stockbridge 
Rail Road Corporation; of Anthony Lane et al.; of 
the Town of Cohasset. 

Bills, to incorporate the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church in Waltham; and to incorporate the 
Traders’ Insurance Company in Boston—severally 
were read a third time and passed to be engros-ed. 


Agent, which was laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed, 

On Saturday, Mr Breed presented a petition of the 
Eastern railroad corporation for a loan of the credit 
of the State, to enable them to complete their road 
to the line of the State, and it was reterred to the 
committee on railways and canals. 

On Monday, Resolves for the pay of members of 
the Legislature—on the petition of Edward D. Hunt, 
et al—in favor of the widow and heirs of Henry Ba- 
con, were passed to be enacted. 

Bills, to change the name of the second precint in 





by the Superintendent, was the following ; — 


‘O Lord! how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the Eantnu is 
full of thy riches ; so is the great and wide Sea, 
wherein are things creeping, innumerable,’ 


Many more quotations, as interesting and 
beautiful as the forego:ng might be made, did 
| space permit. 

| "The Howard Sunday School may rest assured | 
| that their gift, has been, and will long continue 
| to be productive of much good. A strong sym- 
pathy and friendship for that School and for all 
Sunday Schools has been created, which will 
long endure. And while children are thus 
| tanght to love and do good to others, may their 
thoughts and feelings be directed to their Fa- 
ther in Heaven, ‘ who giveth every good and 
perfect gift.’ iA W. €; 

Bernardston, Jan, 1839. 








The New Meeting Honse of the Independent 
Congregational Society in Waltham, Ms. will 
be dedicated on Wednesday Feb. 6, 

Services commence at 11 o’clock, A, M. 


(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
No. IX. 

Washington, D. C. Jan. 26th, 1839. 
Mr. Editor.—This has been a dry, uninteresting . 
week in Congress, After the exciting debates of ; 
last week upon the defalcations and the select commit- | 
tee to investigate them, a calm has followed. The 
cominitiee was finally organized by choosing Mr 
Harlow of Ky. chairman, and has taken its departure 
for New York on a tour of examination. Before the 
committee left, however, they made a call on the 
Treasury department for papers, the copying and 
printing of which, or any considerable portion of them, 
will cest large sums. Thatdepartment is understood 
to be exceedingly busy in bringing up all arrearages 
of writing, so as to be prepared for the severest seru- 
tiny. It seems very doubtful whether the examina- 





any decision thereupon during the present session. 

- Among the most important incidents of the week, 
was the delivery of a speech by J. Q. Adams, on 
Monday, in which he explained his position in refer- 
ence to the subject of abolition. He had risen to 
present some 120 abolition petitions and memorials 
and took occasion to state that he was constantly re- 
ceiving letters threatening him with assassination or 
personal violence. He said that his position was 
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repurt, to be printed. 
» the Botanic Garden in Boston was read a third time 
tion can be expedited so fast and so far as to admit of | 


inquire into the expediency of -re 
} aire 2 a bounty for the raising of wheat. 
On We 





Brookfield—to incorporate the Massachusetts Cot- 
ton Mills—to incorporate the Pacific Insuranee Com- 
pany of New Bedtord—to incorporate the First Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Society in Boston—were 
severally passed to be enacted. 

On Tuesday, the session was chiefly occupied in 
a discussion on the reference of the annual report of 

_the Seekonk branch rajlroad corporation. 

On Wednesday, the special joint committee on 
the orders relating to the public iands of the United 
States, submittsd a detailed report thereon, accompa- 
nied with resolves in relation to the public lands of 
the United States, which was ordered to be printed. 

In the House of Representatives, 

On Thursday, the bill to continue in force the act 
to incorporate the Bedford Commercial Insurance 
Company, was read a third time and passed to be en* 
grossed, 

The bill to incorporate the Methodist Episcopal 
Zion’s Church in Boston, was also read a third time 
and passed to be engrossed. 

On Friday, Mr Fairbanks presented the petition of 
the executive eommittee of the benevolent fraterni« 
ty of churches in Boston, for an act of incorporation 
for woral and religious purposes. It was referred to 
the committee of parishes and religious societies. 

The committee on agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred a bill for the incorporation of the proprietors of 
the botanic garden in Boston, reported that the said 
bill ought to pass; and it was thereupon ordered toa 
second reading. 

Mr Bliss, from the committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported a bill concerning the keepers of junk shops, 
which was read, ordered to a second reading and to 
be prnied, 

The following engrossed bills were passed to be 
en>cted, 

Bills—to incorporate the first African Methodist 
Episcopal society in Boston ;—to incorporate the Pa- 
cific Insurance company in New Bedford ;—to in- 
corporate the Massachusetts cotton mills;—and to 
change the name of the second precinct in Brookfield. 

On Saturday, Mr Greene of New Bedford, from 
the special committee to whom was referred an order 
relating to the expediency of tomes. Sige puo- 
ishment for the crimes of highway robbery and bur- 
glary, submitted a detailed report, accompanied by a 
bill fixing the punishment of the said offences at im- 
prisonment for life, instead of death. The bill was 
ordered to a second reading and, together with the 


On Monday, a bill to incorporate the proprietors of 


and passed to be engrossed. 

On Tuesday, on motion of Mr Davis of Templeton 
it was ordered—that the committee on agriculture 
aling the law 


dnesday, ordered that the Committee on 
Agriculture be requested to inquire inte the expe- 

. diency of granting a bounty on Indian Corn. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom were 
referred the several subjects of divorces for the 
cause of intemperance, and of disturbances at public, 


In the Senate, on the same day, Mr Tallmadge in- 


to reconsider that vote, it failed. So the bill is lost, } Dai. Adv. 


Wright then called up the answer of 


at the Capitol. The storm commenced yesterday, from | 


? 


| almost miraculous, that the tide subsided nearly two | ANE 


, 


o 


misunderstood ; that he was and fever had been ad-) 
evrse to the prayer of the petitioners, excep os far 
as related to Texas,) which was now out of the ques- 





Z INTELLIGENCE. 


Harvard University.—-At the meeting of the 
Board of Overseers ot Harvard University, held in 
the Senate Chamber on Thursday, two important ap- 
pointments by the Corporation were reported for con- 
currence, viz: Jared Sparks, Esq. to be Mc Lean 
Professor of History ; and Rev, James Walker, D. D, 
of Charlestown, to be Alford Professor of Civil Polity 
and Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. These ap- 
pointments will give the bighest satisfaction to the 
triends of the Vawerny, 

The reports of most of the Committees of the Over- 
seers appointed to students during the past year in 
the different branches of instruction, were read. 
These reports were very satisfactory, and attested a 
highly favorable state of instruction, arid a laudable 
degr application in the several classes. The 


Boas adjdtirned to meet on Thursday, Feb, 14.— 








. “ 


ire. Asylum for the Insane.—Ata 
meeting of: subscribers to the fund for the erec- 
tion of an Agylum for the Insane, held in this town 
last Wednesday, the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed Trustees on the part of the Corporation, to wit :— 

Amos Twitchell, M. D. of Keene; John H, Steele, 
Esq, of Peterborough ; Hon. Daniel Abbott, of Nash- 
ua; Prot. Dixi Crosby, of Hanover; Gen. Joseph 
Low, of Concord ; Hon. Wm. Hale, of Dover; Sam- 
uel E. Coues, and George W. Haven, Esq, of Ports- 
mouth. 

By the Charter, the Governor and Executive 
Council, with the President of the Senate and Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives for the time be- 
ing, are constituted a Board of Visitors, with the pow- 
er of appointing four Trustees, which when appoint- 
ed with the above, will constitute the Board. 

We understand that the Board of Vistors will ber 
convened on or before the 24th inst. for the appoint- 
ment ot four Trustees. The Governér, it is under- 
stood, will at that time make the transfer of bank 
stock authorized by the Legislature ; the corporation 
will be fully organized, with the means of proceed- 
ing to the erection of the necessary buildings The 
location has not yet been determined.— Concord 
Statesman. 
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exerted a celestial influenee upon many loving hearts. 
_ In this city, Mr Benj. A. son-of Mr John Brown, 
germ ot Salem, 25, 


May, 5 Mrs Mary- Ann, wife of Col. Joseph 


: ah ae > herey spd oar Reemie, 67; - 
: ‘€ 0 near i 
a readout in Cambridge.-. vith elaauel 
In Covington, K'y: 10th itist. Mr Geo, P. Clevee- 
land, 31, somof @fiartes Cleveland, Esq. of Boston. - 
la Chelsea, 26th,Susan Maria, daughter of Wo 
and Sarah Wilkins, 18. : 





a 
Aa ericrry OF THE’ NFW TESTA: 
MENT.—This work arose from the wants of a* 
Sunday SechoohTéaeher fora treatise on the Eviden- 
ces of Christianity ¢ it-is clothed im simple and plain 
language, and-written in: an easy an interesting © 
style. Among thé notices which 
publishers sejéct the following. 


‘ The translator has done a good *ervire to the gen- - 
etal reader and éspecially to Sanday Sthools. The - 
original was prepared by Prof. Cellerier,.a scholar 
every way competent to the task, for popular instruc- 
tion; and this teo, in a community which, as regards 
the state of religious inquiry, very much resembles 
our own.’—Cheristian Examiner. 


‘It contains thé frtiits of the more recent labors of 
Hug io the critical and of Olshausen in the historical 
branch of the investigation; the method and order 
are judicious, and the- style clear and anintated.’— 
New York Review. 

Any Sunday School. teacher, or-parent,” of any 
denomination, may use it with advantage, supplying}. 
of course, by orat explanation, those things in which” 
the book is defieient 1 the precepts contained én~ 
this volume aye gyt in. practice,.the. reader must be- 
made better by them-'— Mercantile Journal. 

‘It is simple, eloquent, and. strictly logical, and ' 
that the transtation, free from the usual stiffiiess of 
translated works, is well adapted fo carry conviction « 
to the minds and hearts of the skeptical, and to lead 
the way toa eriticol knowJedge of the. scripture of 


fave appevred the ° 





the new covenant. We commit this.little:book with . 
sincere pleasure tothe perusal df-all who are fond. of : 
such studies, latnenting the shortness of the time we -” 


=y~ 


5 ; have had to notice its wortly and-recommend.its gen-. a 
The following description of the effects of the gale | eral use.’—Christian Monitor,~. : 8 , 


in New York, is from the New York Gazette: | Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO; f2° 
Tremendous Gale and Flood.—A storm of rain | CRIPTURAL INTERPRETER.—A few sets 


commenced aboyt 12 o’clock on Friday night, and | of the Sasi i ‘ 
continued and increased during the morning, and un-! ¢ Gaius, eriptural- Interpreter, edited by Rev. E. - 


til late in the afternoon of the next day. The wind, For sale he. 
which was S. E. increased in violence from the com- | WM. CROSBY’ & CO 
2 & 118 Washington st.~ 


inencement to the end of the storm, and about 3) 
IBLIA.—The Bible; that is, the Holy Serip- 


o'clock, P. M. on Saturday, it became a perfect hur- | 
ricane. - At a little after 4, however, it chopped | 
around to the west, and moderated. The quantity | ture of the Oide-and New Festamente, faithfully - 
of rain that fell during the gale was very great, and | #04 truly translated into Englishe, by Myles-Cover- 

the wind forced ina tide such as has not been known | “ale, bishop of Exeter... 1535.. 
in New York since the great September. gale of | For a by... 
1821. The streets along both rivers were complete- | 











WM CROSBY & CO. 
{2 118 Washington street. : 








}unut the jast moment, expecting the arrival of the 


and religious educatiov, will be given at the 


ly inundated, and of course great injury done to the | 
cellars on those streets. It was most fortunate, and 


| hours before the time indicated in the almanacs for | 
| ittoebb. I{ this had not been the case, there is no | 
estimating the disastrous consequences. The dam- | 
ages actually produced, though undoubtedly very ; 
serious, we are gratified to believe are not so exten- | 
sive as there was every reason to apprehend. So far | 
as we have been able to obtain information, the dam- | 
age to the shipping at the wharves is much less than | 
could have been expected, from the force of the wind 

and the great rise of the water. Of course we have , 
not had time to ascertain the extent of the disaster to | 
vessels on the coast, which we fear is very great. 

On the land, the injuries caused by the storm have | 
been numerous and serious, though }éss extensive | 
than we had been led to fear. With the exception | 
ot the melancholy case ot Mr. Randolph, we have | 





Ilis effigy , heard of no loss of life. 


All the cellars on South, and many of those on* 
Front street, in the lower part of the city, were filled | 
by the rising of the tide, which in some instances | 
reached Pearl street. 

Ou the North River side of the city, great damage | 
was sustained by the rise of the tide. Most of the | 


Washington street, were filled with water. 
roofed with the loss of gable ends. 


and several as blown down, and other cases of dam- 
age to property are specified.) 
Philadelphia, Jan. 27—P. M. 5 —I have waited 


mails,and our reporter from the Schugy!kill.. As neith- 
er have arrived, I can only send you a véry brief 
account of damages on the Schuylkill. 

The Southern Mail due yesterday afternoon has 
not yet reached the city. The Letter Mail from your 
city was received obout 8 o’clock this morning; the | 
newspapers, &c. have not yet arrived. Immense | 
dainage has been sustained on the Schuylkill in the | 
eeigbborheed of this city.-- Cor. WV. ¥. Cour. & Eng 

Sunday, Jan. 27, 8—A. M.—The Southern Mail, | 
due lasi evening, has not yet reached the Post Office. | 
We regret to learn that the new, and as was thought, | 
substantial Bridge at Gray’s Ferry, was carried away | 
by the great freshet in the Schuylkill, 

The New York letter mail reached the post office | 
at 8 A. M. and was brought from Bordentown ina, 
two horse country waggon. The great freshet has | 
overflowed the road in many places, and the sudden | 
change produced ice so as to prevent the passage of | 
the locomotive on the rail-road. The paper mail is, 
unfortunately among the missing, so that we are this | 
morning without a paper from the north or south. 

We learn that the city Ice Boat has been employ-_, 
ed to carry the Southern mail to Wilmington, Del. 
and also to bring up that which is due. 

We have faken some pains to view the bridge at 
Gray’s Ferry. About two hundred feet of the centre | 
of it has been carried away. Apparently the foun- | 
dation of the bridge is uninjured: Two spans are | 
gone, and also the top of the piers. The bridge can | 
and will be temporarily repaired in a few days. No} 
means will be spared to accomplish it. 24 

The treshet has caused the greatest inundation 
perhaps ever known in the Schuylkill. No wharves 
are to be seen. We have not yet learned the par- 
ticu.lars of the disaster. 

The water rose seventeen feet above low water 
mark. The Floating Bridge, so called, has entirely 
disappeared. Nota vestige of it is to be seen,— 
Phil. Exch. Books. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY LECTURES. 
A course of five lectures before the Sunday 
School Society on subjects relating to moral 


Rev Dr, Channing’s church in Federal street, 
Sticcessive ‘Sunday evenings,—the first, by 
the Rev De, Walker of Charlstown on Sun- 
day, the 10th inst, at 7 o’clock P M.—Subject, 
The idea 6 God in the minds of children, 

Sunday School teachers, and others interes- 
ted in the cause, are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. 


J, F. Frage, ) 

EK. Coss, | Commitee 
R. W. Bayer } of 
W.A, Wexks, | 4rrange’ls. 
L. G, Pray, 


Feb. a. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

A special meeting of the members of the 
Book and Pamphlet Society, will be held at the 
Berry street Vestry, on Monday evening next, 
Ath-inst. at 7 o’clock. 

A general and punctual attendance is re- 
quested. 

By order of the President. 








MARRIAGES. 








In this city, Mr Geo. A. Woods, of New York, to 
Miss Margaret D. Loring, of Boston 
In Roxbury, Mr Benj. B, Davis, 
Miss Elizabeth Seaver. 

On the 16th inst. at Friend’s ney « house, Lom- 
bard st. Baltimore, William Jackson of Philadelphia, 
to Elizabeth H. daughter ot Enoch Clapp of the for- 


of Brookline, to 














mer place. 
—— . — 
DEATHS. 











In this city, Charles Masorf; son of Harriet and 
Mason J. Chapin, 14 months An unusually lovely 





other than religious meetings, reported that it is in- 
expedient to legislate thereon. 











cellars on the line of West, and many of those on | 
Three brick houses in Tenth street completely un- 


i ‘ ted fe d, } 
(Many other buildings are‘enamerated as unroote | and France, by Hartley H. Wright, Esq.-of* Boston. 


} 


} 








THEOLOGICAL WORKSe--CHEAP. 
XT BOOK OF ECELESIASTICAL HISTOs: 
RY. By I..C: I.Gieslet.- Transtated from the 
German, by Francis Cuuningham: A few copies of ! 
this work at reduced prices. 

Christian Disciple and Examiner, complete, half ' 
bound. 

Thirty years Correspondence bétween Bishop Jebb” 
and Alexander Knox,-2 vols 8vo, published at @4 50° 
—for sale at $1 50a copy. 

The Bridgewater Treatises, complete, or separate 
ly, low. 

— Also— 

Poole’s Annotations, 2 vols folio—Pitman’s edition: 
of Patrick, Lowth, Aruold, Whitby and Lowman, 5 » 
vols 4to—Watson’s Theological Tracts, 6 vols--Ro- 
senmuller’s Old and- New . Testaments--Koenoel, . 
German and Edinburg editions—Stackhouse’s Hist. 
Bible. 3 vols 4to and» i*vol 8vo—Jeremy ‘Taylor’s - 
Works, 8 vols--Brigham’s Christian Antiquities, 8 
vols 8vo--Baxter’s works, 23 vols 8vo—Tillotson’s 
works, 14 vols 8vo—Burnet’s History of thé Reform- 
ation, best edition, 4 vols*and Heads—togetiiér with » 
a large number of Théolegical works, for sale. at « 
prices,to suit purchasers, by 

C.C. LITTLE § JAS. BROWN, 
{2 ‘ 112 Washington:st. : 


EW BOOK OF TRAVELS —Desultory Remin- 
LN isences of a Tour through Germany, Switzerland : 





‘Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends - 
Where rolled the Ocean, thereon was his home.’ 
* Byron. 
Extracts from Notices of this Work : 

‘It. Is written in a pleasant, easy style, and has aff-'- 
orded us considerable pleasure. The author aas 
traveled to advantage, and not forgotten whathe saw : 
— Boston Cowrie;. 

‘Itisa relief from the trashy romance of gain - 
getting authors and publishers, to-open upon pages - 
like those, for we discover in them an author whe - 
has a fine taste to aid him in his travels, an- intimate 
knowledge of the most interesting historical fects - 
relating toevery place he visited, and a clear, dis-.- 
criminating jadzment that led him into scenes and 
places of the greatest interest..—Morning Post. 

‘The most interesting book of travels,.we have seen » 
for some time.’.—New York Mirror. 

Published and for sale at TICK NOR’S, Corner-of « 
Washington and School street. £2° 


ARTYR AGE OF THE U. S.—By .Hirtiet 
{Vi Martineau. In press and wi'l be . published 
nest week, by WEEKS. JORDAN & CO, 


AVRACT—No. 137. Fidelity in Duty;-not Accu- 
racy in Beliet, our Test of the Christian Char- 
acter. By A P. Peabody. Being 187th number of 
the tracts published by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Price 3 cents. Just Published by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO, Agents A. U. A. feb 2 


UDUBUN’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIC- 

AL BIOGRAPHY, or an-account of the habits 
of the Birds of the United States of. America, together 
with an account of the digestive organs of many of | 
the species, illustrated with engravings om wood, by 
John James Audubon, F. R.'S. S. &e. vol 4. This 
day received, and for sale by. CHAS. C. LITTLE & 
JAMES BROWN, 112, Washington street. £2: 


BOARDING AND - DAZ SCHOOL FOR): 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reter to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, RM. Hodges, Charies.. 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School, 

The Academical. Year commences the second « 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, . 
of eleven weeks each; unjess the anaual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each; the 
fourth, five weeks.. 














Board’ §c. for a year, $150 ) Always . 
«one quarter, § “interor Spring, 50 in 
— "9 Summer or Fall, 45 Sadvnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quarter; or $20, B45. , 
and $55 a year, in advance... 

Music, with use of Piano, $20-a. quarter: 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing tavght.to all the School without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of -Music, Charles Zeuner, President of 
the Handel Haydn Society, Boston. 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de- Mariotti, | 
University, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. f = 

Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the. 
Principal. 

D. Mack, Principal. 

Cambridge; Vov- 10th, 1838. nov 24 


TO THE LADIES. 
HE MISSES HUNT, Femare Puysicrans, 
would respectfully give notice to the Ladies of 
Beston and vicinity, that-they still continue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to-the Female frame, at their. 
residence, No. .1'Spring Street, corner of Leverett, 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children. partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo.. 
Baths will be administered to Ladies.. Fhese baths 
are not only a-luxury to persons in health, but a cure » 
for many diseases. 

The great success whieh has attended ‘their treat-- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety. of Ladies con- 
sulting one —_ own sex, render any argument in. 

their practice unnecessary. 
ag Fok tor essing patients from 9 in the morning. 
ubtil 6 in the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 
) SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has eon- 
 stantly for sate Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for famtly use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. . 
Oil sent to any part of sory city, free of expense. 











and interesting child. Though he lived here but a 
little while, he fulfilled an Smportant mission, and 


jau 13 istt. 
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WRITTEN UPON LAYING ASIDE MOURN- 


20 
POETRY. | 
= —_ 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Ay, throw these gloomy trappings by! 
A year or more I "ve worn q 

This badge, with Custom to comply-- 
Whose claims, in this, I scorn. 


I °d deck the bride with fairest flowers, 
The warrior with his plume, 

Give pomp and pageantry their hours— 
Life’s paths they help ¢ illume. 


When fortune smiles, and pleasures wait, 
I ’d share with all my lot; 

But oh! when sorrow shrouds my fate, 
Let ‘ strangers meddle not.’ 


My tears the world should never see, 
And my heart’s bitterness 

Is mine alone, nor can it be 

? Relieved by change of dress. 


Why show up grief for public sight? 
The full heart hateth forms ; 

Our choicest feelings shun the light, 
As shrinks the rose from storms, 


So sharp the shafts sent to bereave, 
So erring seem to fly, 

Death is to those the dying leave, 
And not to those that die. 


The brightest Llossoms soonest flag ; 
Though blighted ere it bloom, 

The bud shall burst; Hope does not drag 
Her anchor at the tomb. 


As man, life’s burdens I would bear— 
And what we will, we can. 


God only gives te me my sharegaum... 
And that I ’Il bear as man. 





If Christian, should the hands be wrung, 
Or rise, unchecked, the sighs? 

With faith and hope upon the tongue, 
Should tears bedim the eyes ? 


The stars, when one has shot away, 
Their shining do not cease, 

Nor fails, though long and dark the day, 
An eventide of peace. 


Then, howe’er bitter be my cup, 
Or deep the draught the while, 
1 ’}l look unfalteringly up, 
And drink it with a smile. J. R, B. 





From the New England Review. 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS. ELIZA GREW, 
JONES. 

Missionary at Siam. 


; 
It is more pleas int to remember thee, 
As when I first beheld thee ; meek and sweet, 
And bending with a student's full intent 
Over thy daily lesson. Thou werttwin’d 
As in a wreath of roses, with the group 
Of fresh and pleasant spirits, while swift years 
Swept all unheeded by. 

Still I retrace 
Vivid, as though it were but yesterday, 
Thy gentle kindness, blent with firm resolve 
In every path of duty, and that strength 
Of well develop’d principle, which scarce 
Comports with childhood. Ah, I little thoughé, 
While watching o’er thy progress day by day, 
That Asia’s sun, would shine upon thy grave. 


| 
! 


Youth brought its ripening bloom, and beauty 
play’d 
O’er thy calm features. Yet, thou didst not deem 
Improvement bounded by the narrow line 
That marks the school-room,—but didst lingering sit 
A lonely student with a lighted brow, 
Treasuring the wealth of languages ;—that which | 














gave 
The ancient lore of philosophic Greece 
Power o’er the nations, and that holiest one 
Which told man’s joy in Paradise, when God 
And angels were his guests. But not for those, 
Thy classic pleasures,—was the “ pearl of price” 
Neglected, or forgot. With hallow’d zeal 
Christ’s dear example, was thine early choice, 
To bear his yoke, to show his spirit forth, 
Thy true delight. How were thé joys of home, 
The charms of friendship, heighten’d by the deeds 
Ot tender picty. 

There came a change, 
A solemn throng upon the summer strand, 
A ship, with sails sct, a hymn, a prayer, 
Blessings and parting tears, and thou wert gone. 


| 


Who sitteth with a train of Burman babes 
Around her knee ? Who teacheth them to wrap 
In their own uncouth speech the warmth of prayer 
And toils so patiently, to bind the links 
Of prayer with duty, in their softened hearts ? 
Who counteth hardships light, if she may win 
One sou! to Christ ? Who kneeleth by the couch 
Ot yon poor dying woman, breathing soft 
The Gospel-promise to her heathen ear, 

And laboring still, to turn her darken’d eye 
From Roodh, and Guadama, to the cross ? 


But lo ? another scene, where Siam’s sun 
Looks fiercely down. I hear the pagan wail 
For the lost Teacher, the heart stricken prayer 
Of him who sees the idol wite depart 
From his lone bosom, and the wandering wo 
Of these young babes, who stretch their arms in vain 
To their dead mother. 

Lo, her grave is made 
*Tween two fair infant forms, who went to rest 
Before her, where the shade of foreign trees 
Droops mourntully. 
Daughter and friends, farewell ! 
Thou, whose high praise is in thy father-land, 
And mid the Asiantribes. I count it joy, 
1 count it honor, to have shed one drop 
Ot dew upon thee, in thy budding hour, 
Risen as t ou ari from labor-to reward, 
Ineffable, eternal, as the God 
Who was thy trust, from Jifé’s unfolding dawn. 
L. H. 8S 





From Dwight’s Minor Poems of Goethe and Schiller. 
THE SALUTATION OF A SPIRIT. 
High on the castle’s ancient walls, 
The warrior’s shade appears ; 
Who to the bark that ’s passing calls, 
And thus its passage cheers. 


‘Behold! these sinews once were strong ; 
This heart was firm and bold ; 

*Mid war and glory, feast and song, 
My earthly years were told. 


* Restless through half of life I ran, 
Through half have sought for ease, 

What then? Thou bark, that sail’st with man, 
Haste, haste to cleave the seas!’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














THE WONDERFUL DUTCH BOY. 

We find in the Scottish, Guardian of Novem- 
ber 27th, the following account of Master Gus- 
tave Bassle,a Dutch boy, whose exhibitions of 
extraordinary memory and mental power, were 
exciting the wonder of the people of Glasgow. 
Cases of similar precocious genius have occur- 
red repeatedly in Europe in times past, and 
this account of Gustave Bassle will remind 


many of our readers of our own countryman, 
Zerah Colburn, whose powers of me and 
calculation were elmost as extra as 


those of Master Bassle.—.V. ¥. 8. 


This very interesting little boy,ig to give, we 
observe, two concluding conversaziones on Thurs- 
day next, the 29th, He promises that he will 
‘omit nothing that can render these sceances 
both interesting and agreeable; and if they 
prove at all as interesting and agreeable as 
those which he has already given, we promise 
a great treat to those who may go to hear him, 
We suspect that he is not sufficiently known, 
and that the nature of the entertainment is not 
generally understood—at least we can account 
in no other way for our having met so many 
persons who were not af any of the conversazion- 
es last week. Those who were present, we 
are sure, will bear us out when we say that a 
more extraordinary display of the powers of mind 
never was witnessed. Indeed, it is difficult,to 
account on any known principle for the very 
singular memory which the boy displays. We 
call it memory for want of another word, but 
he says himself that it is not by the ordinary 
operation of memory, but by a particular artifi- 
cial process of mind, that he is enabled to an-: 
swer with so muca facility questions of a na- 
ture so extensive ir their details, and so intricate 
in their nature, as would baffle the greatest 
powers of memory that we ever heard of. 
There is put into the hands of the audience a 
paper containing 9 series of facts, dates, figures, 
&c, amounting to upwards of temthousand, and 
any questions put relating to these, he answers 
instanily without hesitation, and with unvary- 


° 
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TV aaiad; her con nn 


extensive fo-tune in Waterford; her own por- 
tion wag also large. He died, leaving her a 
yearly income of 100@l., a richly-furnished 
house, and demesne. The annuity, however, 
was directed to be reduced to 400l. per annum 
in the event of hermarrying again. Notwith- 
standing this direction inthe will she united 
herself to a Dublin gentleman, and thus forfeit- 
ed 600I. a-year, By this husband she had a son 
whose history I shail briefly give, He (her 
husband) was an extravagant man, and ran 
through all the property he could lay his hands 
on, but the annuity he could not touch, He 
also died. After his demise she employed a 
Waterford attorney to sell the annuity, for 
which 45001. was received, She empowered 
him foolishly to deposit the money in the bank 
to her credit, in order that she might be ena- 
bled to live upon the interest, but he betrayed 
her. She never enjoyed a penny of it.» 

attorney was transported for forgery, and did 
not account for the proceeds of the sale of her 
property. She who once was opulent, is 

a dependent upon the exertions of ther dying 
son: the heir to an estate has become an hum- 
ble police constable. Mr. Duffy promised to 
interfere with the Commissionera of Police in 
his behalf. The next singular instance of a 


reverse ol fortune is the followitigg—A young |. 


gentleman who was educated.in the College of 
Kilkenny became a midshipman. He married 
a lady who had 20001, fortune, and although his 
promotion to the station of lieutenant was cer- 
tain she induced him to remain at home, ard 
‘tempt the deep no more.’ Her portion wag 
lent out to private security, but the money was 
never returned. ‘This circumstance, and the 
intemperance of the young man himself, much 
embarrassed him ; he also was obliged to take a 
situation in the police, but he did not remain 
long in that capacity. He was dismissed lately 
for drunkenness, and will never be restored, 


_ _— »— —— --——. 


Anthracite Coal Trade of the United States — 
The following table exhibits the quantity of Anthra- 
cite Coal sentto market from the commencement of 
the trade in 1820 up to 1839, showing the annual in- 
crease and decrease : 





ing accuracy. ‘The dates of all the remarkable 
epochs in history, both sacred ana profane, from | 
the commencement of the world—all the nu-| 
merous details of facts and figures in geogra- | 
phy—the sizes and relative.distances of plan- | 
ets, and their rates of motion in astronomy— | 
questions regarding the specific gravity of sol- 

ids and fluids, and other facts in chemistry —all 

are answered with an ease and readiness quite | 
unaccountable, But he does not confine him- | 
self to such questions. 


cannot possibly be any preparation. For ex- | 


ample, at one of his ‘sceances’ in the Trades’ | 1837 
Hall, he invited any person, or persons, pres- } 1938 


ent, to put down at randomon a siate a num- 
ber of figures, without regard to order. A 


gentleman known to us did so, and gave them | @ National point of view; as likewise the immense 
to the boy, and read them aloud, and counting | 


as he read, we found they amounted to forty | fer from those of some of our friends, but we have 
He studied this last for perhaps a | 


figures. 
minute and a half, when he returned the slate 


tothe gentleman; and then coming forward | 
to the front of the platform, he repeated the | smelting of iron ore render even more valuable, we 


whole of the figures in order without hesitation 
and without mistake. This was certainly most 
extraordinary, but a still more wonderful feat 
followed. 


this he did with equal facility and accuracy, 

A very pleasing feature in the exhibition is 
the perfect ease with which he answersall the 
questions put. Fle is never confused, never 
ata loss. A gentleman put a question, a 
very difficult one, by the bye, viz. on what day 
of the week a particular day of the month, some 
years ago, happened. Master Bassie immedi- 
ately replied, ‘ Saturday.’ 
‘No, it was a Sunday.’ ‘You are wrong,’ 
immediately replied the boy,‘ it was a Satur- 
day.’ The gentleman thought a minute, and 
then said,‘ You are quiteright; it was a Sat- 
urday,’ It matters notto Master Bassle how 
fast the questions come, or how many are put 
at once, As fast as he can enunciate the an- 
s vers he replies tothem all, and is never at a 
loss. 

No discription, however, can give an ade- 
quate idea of his singular powers, He must 
be visitedto be appreciated. We may add, 
that his appearance is very prepossessing and 
interesting. Though only twelve years eld, 
he speaks French, Dutch, German, and English 
equally well, He is a native of the Low Coun- 
tries. He is accompanied by his father, who 
of course takes charge of all pecuniary matters; 
but the conversazione on Thursday is to be es- 
pecially, it seems, for the boy’s own benefit, 
the proceeds being to be devoted by Mr. Bassle, 
as he announces, to purchase for his son some 


useful article as ‘a lasting rememberance of 


the flourishing city of Glasgow,’ He is a fine 
little fellow, and we do hope that on Thursday 
he will have bumper audiences both morning 
and evening, 
[From Bell’s London Weekly Messenger.]} 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

Amongst the unexpected vicissitudes of life, 
two very striking instances were discovered a 
few days ogo in Henry street (Dublin) police 
office. A young, pale, interesting, and ex- 
tremely well-featured youth—he may have 
reached, but not passed, his 19th year—-appeared 
in Henry-street board-room, on Saturday even- 
ing, having some prisoners in charge who are 
accused of various crimes. He stood by their 
side ; they were called over, and then disposed 
of ; but although there was nothing about them 
to call forth attention, it was not so with the 
young guardian of the night; he seemed to 
require rather the fostering care of a fond 
mother—to be more the object of sympathy 
Limself than to be fitted for any other direction 
than such as the carefol hand of an attentive 
nurse gives to a sufferer just expiring, It ap- 
peared to be a cruel—actually an inhuman act 
to send sucha dying youth on nightly duty in 
winter, although he seemed with a manly 
energy té struggle azainst his fate, for by so 
doing he saved a beloved parent from starva- 
tion—perkaps from death. His name is Power. 
He was born in the county of Waterford.— 
His history was told to Mr. Duffy, the magis- 
trate, who, benevolently desiring to serve him, 
disclosed the melancholy circumstances of that 
history, hoping that the commissioners of police 
would be induced, if the case were. published, 
to promote him to a more advantageous situa- 
tion. His looks denoted that consumption had 
commenced its work of destruction upon him, 


-and that he could not long survive the severity 


of his duty. Ilis mother in early life had mar. 





G. B. 


. ried a gentleman of great respectability and 


He displays his extra- | 1833 
ordinary powers on questions where there | 


Tons. Increase. Decrease. 
1820 365 

1821 1,073 608 
1822 2.440 1,167 
1823 6,823 3,583 
1824 9,541 3,718 
1825 33,493 23,852 
1826 48,047 14,644 
1827 61,655 13,618 
1828 77,395 15,730 
1829 105,083 27,688 
1830 181,000 85,917 

831 177,000 4,000 
1882 379,000 202,000 
488,000 119,000 

1834 377,436 110,514 
1835 555,936 179,450 
} 1836 682,428 125,463 
864.751 178 341 

723,813 140,938 


| crepancies of opinion. 


, . |} ious mstals; and therefore while we continue te add 
He immediately and almost without | yearly to the revenue of our state, and to disperse 
a pause repeated the list backwards, beginning | 


at the last figure, and ending with the first, and a ay or India, their migcs of gold pF 


The gentleman said. | 


The above tables show the great importance which 
should be attached to the Anthracite Coal Trade in 


sums which have been invested by capitalists in this 
, Coal Region alone. Our estimates may possibly dif- 
) generally taken a fair average where there are dis- 


ossessed of such an inexhaustible supply of min- 
eral wealth, which recent improvements in the 


| may place our State among the richest of those favor- 
/ed by nature. Ircn and coal are more useful, and 
| consequently of more intrinsic value than the prec- 


| our gifts to the country at large, we will not env 


angerous gift ; ’ 
box of Pandora, have entailed crime and miséfy on 
their possessors, and from whose balaful influence, 
the spirit of Freedom and Knowledge flies as from a 
withering pestilencc.—Pennsylvania paper. 


" 


Tea.—One of the most important discoveries con- 





> 


. distinction which is too little observed. 








| nected with our commerce in the East has recently 
| been made; it may end in the entire liberation of this | 
country from dependence upon China for tea, and it | 

so, it will a open new and grand field for mercantile 
| enterprise, and afford a fresh and inexhaustible 
source of wealth to this country, and prosperity to 

her East Indian possessions. It appears from an of- 
) ficial memorandum, just issued from the Indian 
| Board, that the project of Sir Juseph Banks, in 1788, 
| for introducing the cultivation of tea into British In- 
| dia, has been suddenly and unexpectedly accom- 
plished. It was thought by Dr Wallick, of the Bo- 
tanical garden near Calcutta, by Dr Falconer, *f the | 
Botanical garden at Scharunrore, and other authori- 
ties, that the tea plant might be cultivated with suc 
cessin some districts of the Himalaya mountains: 
and while certain steps, under the auspices first of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, and afterwards of Lord Auck- 
land, were being taken to introduce it, whole forests 


as it were, indigenonsly. The Assam country, our 
readers may be aware, lies to the north ofthe Bur- 
man empire, and forms part of our late conquests. 
The tea there produced has beet’ duly prepared by 
persons from China, and several chests of it have been 
very recently received in this kingdom, and their 
contents have been found of a quality not at all infe- 
rior to that for which we have hitherto been indebt- 
ed to the Celestia! Empire.— Eng. paper. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTSIN GALVANIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

Itisa well known fact that when two pieces of 
metal, containing a large quanti‘y of latent elecirci- 
ity, the one positive and the other negative, are im- 
mersed in some dilute acid, there is an evolution of 
the electricity, which is set free in a manner corres- 
ponding to the mode of conducting the experiment. 
It is a peculiar arrangement of metals in this order, 
as the zine and copper, that constitutes what is call- 
ed the common Galvanic battery. 

In yiew of these facts it has lately been shown by 
Dr Mallison, who has been for some time prosecut- 
ing experiments in Gelvanism, Electricity, &c., 
that when ccriain Missimilar electrical substances 


of it were discovered in the Assam country, growing, | 






‘ard or interrupt digestion, as intense aed, fear, &e. ) 
‘See Silllinan’s Jonroal of Jan. 1837, and other sci- 


+ ntific cals.) 
+ 6th. It is believed that a know of these facts 
nay become useful and important in the treatment 
wt diseases, and a series of @xperiments are still in 
op ode prietesty for this object, the result of 
which will be laid before the public.—¥. Y. Star. 





Steam NVavigation.—Steam Navigation in the 
Pacific is now occupying much of public attention. 
A charter has been granted by the British Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a line of steamboats 
aiong, the shores and to the ports of the Pacific, and 
the Republican States have granted to Mr. William 
Wheelwright a ten years’ monopoly of the coasting 
trade. Mr. Wheelright is at the head of the Compa- 
ny, and has put forward a most plausible statement 
of the advantages to be derived both to commerce 
and the shareholders. A rail-road isto unite the 
Pacific shores with the Atlantic, from Panama to the 
junction of the rivers Trinidad and Chagres, the 
_ latter being only ten miles from the port of the same 
name. The great object of Mr. Wheelwright seems 
to be to impress upon the country the fact that Ja- 
maica will become the entrepot of supplies for the 
northern ports of the Pacific, and that New Hol- 
land, Van Dieman’s Land and the Islands of the Pa- 
cific, will be brought within ‘two months less dis- 
tance from England than they are at present.’ This 
will be a great afd successful undertaking, yet I 
cannot but think that your countrymen will benefit, 
equally with Englishmen.—London Correspond- 
ence of the Jour. of Commerce. 


Scrars.—Some writings are unintelligible from 
the dulness and ignorance ef the writer, others from 
the dulness and ignorance of the reader; this isa 
He that as- 
sumes the office of a judge in such cases, should be 
particularly careful that he pessess the requisite 
qualifications. 

A limb or nmusele disused for years, becomes 
shrunken and rigid ; so of the faculties of the mind— 
their perfection depends on their use. 

The opposers of education are the uneducated. 
They cannot appreciate that of which they are total- 
ly ignorant. «1 cant see nouse in larning,’ says 
one, and if peradventure, he has a seat in the legis- 
lature, he votes against all appropriations to schools 
and colleges. In the opinion of some, a heavier 
curse never fell on the Church than a learned min- 
istry. We once beard a preacher so affirm, anc in a 
style which proved that he was not a part of the 
curse. * The apostles,’ said he, ‘ had noschool learn- 
ing, exeept Paul, who, who knowed a great many 
tongs,’ (tongues.) 

if political aspirants were actuated solely by a love 
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IFE OF BRANT, THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 
B I L. Stone. With a Likeness and 
other vi 2 vols. cloth. 

~ This work supplies an important vacuum in Amer- 
ican history. The to prepare it, is one of the 
most valuable conce in the active mind of the 
author; and, the execution of it has been most judi- 
cious ané faithful, and worthy of the design itself. 
That noble and ill-fated race of men-to which Brant 
belonged, is fast wasting away, and ere long but few 
traces of them will remain. The individual, there- 
fore, who toils in gathering up and moulding into a 
dnrable form these interesting memorials, inay be es- 
teemed a public benefactor. From the numerous no- 
tices of this work in the periodical press, we make 
the following condensed selections: 


The intelligent editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
thus speaks olf it: 

‘We have read enough of it to see, that should the 
author never write another line, he has done enough 
in that to enrol his name endurirgly among the best 
Historians of the land.’ 

From the Albany Daily Advocate. 

‘The author has discovered" great diligence, re- 
search fand talent in the execution of his design, and 
it must long be a standard work in relation to the 
subject of which it treats.’ 

From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

‘ There are in it several admirable engravings, in- 
cluding two portraits of Brant, from original paint- 
ings, one of which was taken in London by Romney, 
and another by his distinguished son and successor. 
The vignette of the engraved title page is one of the 
most spirited Indian portraits that we have seen.’ 


The New York Review, second to nosimilar werk 
in the justness of its criticisms, speaks of Brant’s Life 
in the following terms. 

‘It records many strong and peculiar traits of Na- 
tional and individual character ; while the laborious 
and persevering researches of the author have brought 
together a mass of historical documents, personal an- 
ecdotes, original letterr, and extracts from manuscript 
journals, which but for his ingenious labors had nev- 
er seen the light.’ 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser. “fh 

* There is a vast collection ot invaluable materials 
for history in these volumes, gathered with the most 
patient research and the most laudable perseverance; 
and thrown together in a form that cannot fail to be 
eminently ugetul.’ 


From the New York Daily Express, a paper which 
exhibits a large share of editorial talent. 

‘ We have read this book with great interest. It 
is by no means confined to the life of Brant. Most 
of the border strifes of the revolution are given. The 
thrilling tales of that trying period are narrated. An 
account is given of all those Indian and Tory incur- 
sions, by which every settlement in Western New 





of country, they might well be regarded, trom the 
abuse heaped on them, as martyrs for their country’s 
ood. 
4 We have seen many pursuing worldly happiness 
with infense cagerness, but we have always observ - 
ed, that like the ignis fatuus, it has led them deep- 
er and deeper into the bog. 
The first departure from strict rectitude, is like a 
misstep at the top of a hill, yery likely to hurry a man 
to the bettom. 


who at dinner should partake of a particular dish 
which he certainly knew would occasion a painful 
malady, and perhaps death: and yet this is not com- 
parable with the tolly and madness of the sinner, 
who for the sake of a transient sensua! indulgence, 
will forfeit eternat happiness. 

The light ot the sun is glorious, but the light of a 
candle may be very necessary and useful ; so men of 
inferior capacity, although they may not equal the 
influence of higher minds, may be very useful in 
their place, provided they let their light shine. 

Little minds bluster, where great minds quietly 
work, as shallow brooks babble as they flow while 
deep streams quietly pursue their course. 

Ministers would be less frequently discouraged in 
their work, if they were in the habit of referring the 
success of all their efforts to God.— Presbyterian. 


Marco Bozearis.—The remains of Marco Bozzaris 
and his brave companions who fell at Missolonghi, 
have been deposited in the monument erected by 
their country to their memory at Athens. 





There has lately been discovered in the Island of 


fin containing the body of a female, wearing a Coro- 
net on her head, rings on her fingers, and other jew- 


els of considerable value. Itis believed to be that 


ee ee ey 





7 7 —Relac [LV King 
Hungary after whom the island was named. 4 


-1 Substantial Reason.—Dr Cousin having heard 
the famous T. Fuller repeat verses on a scolding 
wife, was so delighted with them as to request @ copy: 
but Fuller told him « a copy was needless, as he had 
the original.’ 


The Retort Uncourteous —A few days ago a 
gentleman was summoned to the court of Requests, 
when the learned commissioner, through some con 
fused notion that he was the proprietor of a public 
house, asked defendant it his wife was at the bar? 
The defendant answered that she was too young ; 
but as several old women had been called to it he 
thought his wife night yet aspire to that igh honor. 
— Liverpoo! Standard. 


The ship Maria, of 500 tons, is fitting out at Lon- 
don for a voyage to China, to be prepelled by two 
steam engines of ten horse power each in addition to 
sails. The paddles are constructed so as to unship at 
pleasure.—WVat. Gaz. 





Libraries.—¥France possesses 273 public libraries 
containing together 15,000,000 of volumes, and the 
contents of her private libraries are estimated 
at ten times this armount, thus making a total 
of 155,000,000, of books. The most important after 
those of Paris are that of Lyons, which has 120,000 
volumes, Bordeaux 110 000, Aix, 73 000, Besancon 
55,000, Mons 45,000, Troyes 50,000, Versailles 
40,000, and Amiens 40,000 volumes, 








JROSPECTUS OF THE MONTHLY MIS- 
CELLANY OF RELIGION AND LET- 
TERS.—In the month of February next, will be is- 
sued, the first number of a Periodical under the 
above title. 

In asking for it the patronage of the public it is 
proper to describe the position which it is intended 
to occupy, the objects which it will be the aim of the 
work to promote, and the spirit in which it is to be 
conducted. 

It will be the great object of this publication to 
furnish religious reading for the people; to discuss 
subjects of religion and morals, and of literature in 
its religious aspects, in a manner which shall meet 
the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymen. 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the re- 
sults of deep thought and sound learning, care will 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theological and learn- 
ed character. 











are immersed in the pure gastric juice, ina glass 
vessel, a similar development of electricity takes 
place, and may be conducted off in the same manfer 
as from the galvanic battery—the extremities of the 
conductors exhibiting positive and negative poles. 
Following up the experiment it was found that the 


The Miscellany is not designed to be a controver- 
sial work. Its exhibitions of truth and duty will, in- 
deed be founded on Unitarian views of Christianity ; 
but, as the community in which it is oxpected chiefly 
to cireulate has passed beyond tle elements ot the 
controversy between Unitarians and their fellow 








same phenomena took place when the gastric juice 
remained in the stomach, if the stomach was laid up- 
on a plate of glass, orin a glass vessel. Reasoning 
from analogy, it became conclusive that the same 
results might be produced by articles taken or intro- 
duced into the stomachs of animals while living. 
Accordingly a number of living animals were brought 
to the test, all of which went to establish the point 
as far as the experiznent could well be conducted. 
From the foregoing experiments of Dr Mallison, with 
some others which. we have not time to describe, it 
appears that the follewing facts are plainly manifested. 

Ist. That galvanic electricity may be gencrated 
and evolved in the stemachs of living animals from 
articles of a perfectly harmless nature. 

2d. That this process in the human system pro- 
duces a slight tranquillizing sensation, attended with 
a gentle glow of warmth in the stomach. 

3d. That the galvanic electricity thug generated 
in the stomach is communicated through the medium 
of the nerves to every part of the system. 

4th. It appears evident that a similar evolution of 
galvanic electricity may, and often does take place 
from the healthy digestion of certain articles of food 
in the stomach. 
5th. It is bighly probably that the case of the lady 
in New Hampshire, and that of Miss C. in this city, 
who became spontaneously and unconsciously charg- 
ed with electricity, so as to emit electric sparks from 
their bodies of a considerable length, was preduced 
in the above manner, the surface, from some cause, 
having become a more imperfect conductor than usu- 
al; and mere especially since whatever seemed to 
lessen the electrical experiment tending also to re- 
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Christians, it will be the object of this work, not so 
much to defend those opinions, as to treat them in 
their practical bearings, and to show their power to 
produce holiness of life. 

_ The principal topics to which the pages of this pe- 
riodical will be devoted, are, Discussions of impor- 
tant and interesting subjects of Christian doctrine and 
duty ;— he phi:anthropic enterprises of the day ;— 
Religious biography ;— Expositions of Scripture ;— 
Iustrations of religious truth by works of fancy and 
fiction 3 Notices of Books ;—Spirit of English relig- 
ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, to which a con- 
siderable portion of each number will be scrupulons- 
ly set apart. 

The numbers of the Miscellany will be made up 
as much as possible in reference to the passing times, 
and in the adoption and arrangement of articles, brev- 
ity, variety and point will Le especially aimed at. 

The editorial department will be conducted by 
Rev. C. Palfrey, who has obtained promises of aid 
from many of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the Unitarian body, and who will be assisted by con- 
tribution from many of our priecina) literary writers. 
: TERMs.—The Monthly } iscellany, will be pub- 
“lished on the first of every month, in numbers of 48 
‘octavo pages each, beautifully printed on new type, 
at Three Do Jars per annum, in advance. 

_*,” Booksellers, Postmasters and Clergymen 
y throughout the country, who are interested in the 
work, aie respecttully requested to act as our Agents; 
‘im procuring and forwarding subscriptions. Commu- 
nications relating to the work, should be addressed to 





_WI.LIAM CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wash- | 
ington street, Boston. jan 19 


~ 


A man would be accounted a fool ora madman, | 


Margaret, between Buda and Pesth, an antique col- } 


York was laid waste—oi the inroads of those men, 
whose deeds, in the language of De Witt Clinton, 
were left inscribed with the scalping-knife and toma- 
hawk in characters of blood on the fields of Wyoming 
; and Cherry Valley, and the banks of the Mohawk.’ 


From the New York Times and Commercial In- 


} 





| telligencer. 

‘ Third Edition of Brant’s Life-—The whole of 
| the first two, and a considerable portion of the third 
edition of this fascinating work is already sold ; and 
| a fourth, it is expected, will be required before it can 
} be completed. One fact respecting this work has 

been told us, which we apprehend, is without a par- 
| allell in the history of American Literatnre. It is 
| this. The first edition was publis hed by subscription 
| at three dollars and fifty cents a copy. It was found, 
| however, that so much had been expended in the 
' mechanical execution, this price would not allow a 
_ fair business profit. The retail price wag therefore 
| raised to five dollars, forty od cent above the sub- 

scription price; and, still this makes no apparent 

dimunition in the deo.and for it. Frequently cases 
| have occurred where individuals have ordered the 
| work done up before asking the priee. The price of 
| books is trequently reduced after the sale of the first 
| edition: and, where an exception like the pgesent is 
, found, it is conclvsive evidenco in favor of the popu- 
| larity of the work.’ 
| From the United States Magazine and Democratic 
| Review. 
| «Mr. Stone explored successfully a rich and pro- | 
, ductive mine of facts. Though called the “ Life of 
| Joseph Brant,” it is a more extensive and important 
| work; including,in part, the Border Wars of the 
| American Revolution, and Sketches of the Indian 
campaigns of Gen. Harman, St. Clair, Wayne, 





and other matters connected with the Indian relations 
of the United States and Great Britain.’ 
The facts which this work contains are invaluable 


We heartily recommend this work to the patronage 
of the reading public, as replete with entertainment 
| and instruction, and entitled to a p!ace in every well 
stored Library.’ 

From the London Athenaeum, of Oct. 6th, 1838. 

* We commend Mr Stone for his diligent research, 
and congratulate him on the good fortune which has 
attended his labors; he has, by a careful and discrim- 
inating reference to contemporary autherities, pub- 
lic and private, published and in manuscript, compil- 
ed a memoir which may worthily take its place on 
our shelves, and will be invaluable hereafter in 
America.’ 

From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Nov. 17, 1838. 

* It is comprised in two large octavo volumes, and 
is contrived to embrace a great variety of important 
historical outlines and details, interspersed with inci- 
dents and anecdotes, of deep interest, especially in 
matters that relate to the Indians.’ 


The above work is publishad by A. V. BLAKE 
of 38 Gold street ; and it may be had of many of the 
large Bookselling Houses, throughout the United 
States. The Trade andjthe Public generally will be 
promptly supplied by the Publisher on the most lib- 
eral terms. It is beleived no book of equal size pub- 
lished in this county, has been received with so many 
manifestations of favor. 

City of New York, Jan’y, 26, 1839. 6t 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS. — Clarke's, Henry’s 
and Scott’s Commentaries on the Old and New 
Testament ; Doddridge’s Commentary on the New 
Testament; The Four Gospels, with Notes by 
Campbell; do. by Bradford ; Basnes’s Notes on the 
Gospels and Epistles; Macknight on the Episties ; 
Works of Robert Hall; Life and sermons,-by Dr 
Bedell; Life of Mayhew, &c &e. 
JOcEPH DOWE, 
jig 22 Court street. 
HE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, Esq By 
Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet Laureate, §c., 
in 2 vols. 
POCKET BIBLES--a goo assortment of Pocket 
Bibles. By JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. jan 26 


EW ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.— 
Tredgold on the steam engine and steam nay- 
igation, §c. in 2 vols, quarto, 125 plates. 

Adock,s Engineers’ Pocket Book, for the year 1839, 
with an almanack. 

Nicholson’s Treatise on the art of Masonry and 
Stone Cutting. &c. illustrated by numerous diaggams, 
on forty-three elegant engraved plates. 7s 

Economy of Machinery and. Manufactures.—by 
Charles Babbage, Esq. A. M. 

The Practice of Isometrical Perspective—by Jo- 
seph Jopling, Architect. 

The Practice of Making and Repairing Roads, §c. 
—by Tho’s Hughes, Esq. civil engineer, &c. This 
day received and for sale at TICK NOR’S. 

Jan 26 


LLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.—A new translation of the Tales of a 
thousand and one Nights, known in England as the 
Arabian Nights, with notes—by*Edward Lane. H- 
lustrated with many bundred wood cuts, 8 nos. New 
eee and lor sale at TICK NOR’S. 
an 26 


EW BOOKS.—A flecting Scenes: being Passages 
from the Diary of a late Physician. By Samuel 
Warren, F. R. 8.—in three vols. 
Massachusetts Register, for 1889, for sale at 
TICKNOR’S. Jan 26 

















tn shaie Sooeine-peen our past and present relations 
with Great Britain. ia i 


MHARLES C. LITTLE AND JAMES BROWN, 
Law Booksellers, No 112 Washington Street, 
Boston, have just published, “ A Digest of Cases ad- 
judicated in the Courts of Admiralty of the United 
States, and in the High Court of Admiralty in Eng- 
land, r with some topics from the works of 
Sir Leotine Jenkins, Judge of the Admiralty in the 
reign of Charles 11. By George T. Cortis, of the 
— k Bar.” One vol. Svo. Pp. 603, with a copious 
ex. 
{A work whieb shall embrace a full and aceurate 
review of all the doctrines of the authorilies upon 
the various sabjects under the of the Ad. 
miralty courts, must be of great valve to every law- 
yer who is engaged in practice in any of our seaports. 
But it is equally important to underwriters, to ship 
owners, and ship masters, apd shippers of goods, as 
it may afford them prompt information in their ordina- 
ry business.—Ot cocrse the value of such a book 
must essentially depend upon its fulness, accuracy, 
clearness of statement, and practical convenience of 


arrangement. In our » Mr Curtis’s work 
in all these respects deserves the praise of being not 
merely , but excellent. We cannot doubt in- 


deed but that it will meet with full success. ft 
would be an undeserved reproach to the profession, 
to suppose, that so useful 2 compendivm should not 
at once find its appropriate place on the shelves of 
every commercial lawyer, who aspires to own a li- 
brary.— Boston Daily .2dvertiser. 

Pickering’s Reports. Vol. 17. 

Pickering’s Reports. Vol. 20. Part. ?. 

Purchasers of this number are charged With the 
whole volume, and the other numbers wil) be deliv- 
ered when ready, without charge. 


An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Priws. By P- 
Brady Leigh, Esq., with notes and references fo the 
latest American Decisions. By George Sharswood, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Practice of the Courttjof Chance- 
ry, with an Appendix of Forms and Precedents of 
Costs, adapted to the last new orders. By Jcha 
Sidney Smith. Ist Ameriean from the 2dj Lendon 
edition. 

Chitty on Contracts. 


A new edition just published, froma new English ® 


edition greatly enlarged and improved by the anthor, 
making it, in the language of the American Editor, 
—* what the Profession have long and ansioasly de. 
sired, a complete work on the subject it assumes to 
discuss.’ The present edition bas been thoroughly 
prepared for the use of the American Profession by 
J.C. Perkins, Esq., who has ‘ found it necessary to 
search and investigate the whole of the American 
law relating to Contracts, in order to meet the new 
state of the English work.’ It also contains the 
Notes of former editors, Mr Troubat, &c., and has 
considerably more than twice the amount of matter 
of any former edition. The former editions of this 
work received the preference of the Profession over 
Comyn, and other works on the same subject, so far 
as to be introduced into Harvard University, and 
many other Institutions, as a text book in the Law 
Department. The Publishers confidently anticipate, 
therefore; for the present greatly i:nproved edition, 
an erate demand proportioned to the value of the 
work. 
IN FRESS. 

Long on Sales, with notes and references to En- 

lish and American Decisions to the present time. 

y Benjamin Kand, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 

Pothier on Contract of Sale. 1 Vol. 8v>. 

Political and Legal Hermeneutics, or Principles 
of Interpretation and Construction of Political and 
Legal Language, with Observations on the Valuc of 
Precedents and Authorities. By Francis Lieber. 

Commentaries on Commercial and Maritime Ju- 
risprudence, as administered in England and Amer- 
ica, with occasional Illustrations from the civil and 
foreign Law. Vol. 1. Agency and Partnership. 
By Joseph Story LL.D. Dane Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. 

A Digest of Massachusetts Supreme Court Re- 

ports comprising the 17 vols. known as Massacliu- 
setts Reports, and the first 16 vols. of Pickering; 
complete in 1 vol. 8vo, By J.C. Perkins and J. H. 
Ward Esqrs. To be completed in 1 vol. 8vo., ata 
price no exceeding $5 50. 
A Digesi or Abridgement of the American Law 
of real Property. In two volumes, octavo—pages 
509—700 each. By Francis Hilliard, Counsellor at 
Law. Vol 1, just published; Vol 2. will soon be 
ready. 

The proposed work is designed to occupy the same 

lace in American Law, that the valuable work of 

r Cruise holds in the English Law. 

The Law Library, edited by Thomas J. Wharion, 
Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar. 

C. C. Little and James Brown are agents for this 
Poputar work; forthe New England States, and are 
prepared to supply the Profession and the ‘Trade on 
the publishers terms. 3tis 4os jan 19. 


ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Secon: Book ef Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. — 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY —Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. : 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s ciements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philesopher ; 
Gruud’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Beoks, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s LBook-keeping ; 
Marshali’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.— Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Eleinentary ; Jobnsenu’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c , are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

“wales Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 

sept . 








oh ens 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of 

aples, 

Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1837. 

‘The story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; 
with just personages enough to carry it clearly 
through, and each performing with directness and 
force precisely the office which fal!s to him in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe. Thére is great skill and 
merit in this. Itis so different from the violent 
strainings alter effect by which some have thought 
to make a display of power, that we have been quite 
refreshed we would say if we dared use that word: 
—at any rate, the quiet progress of the story without 
any ptrade of power, is a sure indication of true pow- 
er which does its work with simplicity and self igno- 
rance. We arc inclined to apply to the Author, 
what Stuart the artist said of a young painter, * that 
OC glee does uot know how well he bas exectted 

lis. 

The work has also been very favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Examiner, Lady’s Book, ‘Demoeratic 
Review, and in many of the leading newspapers of 


the day. 
Publi-hed, and for sale by 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
J19 tf 147 Washington strect. 





OVERDALE’S BIBLE —The Holy Scriptures 
faithfully and truly translated by Myles Cover- 
dale, Bishop of Exeter, in 1535. 
Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
j26 
IFE OF JOSEPH BRANT—THAYVEND4- 
NEGA, including the Indian Wars of the A- 
merican Revolution &c, by Wm L. Stone—beautify! 
edition, 2 vols. 
- Just reecived and tor sale by CHARLES ¢. ‘ 
TLE & AMES BROWN, 112 Washington — 
jan 


‘one LECTURES delivered betore the American 


Institute at Lowell, August, 1838. - 
lished and for sale: by JAMES MUNROE 6 eb 
134 Washington street. jan 26 

















RISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY saATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED,» 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
fer five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
TF No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of :he pubjisher, until all arrearages 27¢ 





it communicatons, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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